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or 4M1 Sunduv— and $ave. 




HERE'S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS TO TELEPHONE! 



BETWEICN THESE POINTS 

BALTIMORE:, MD, , . . , PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

CHICAGO, ILL , INDIANAPOLIS, IHD, 

LANSING, MICH. . , . . WHEELTNG, W, VA. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. . . . NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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ii[ 3<mlr»ute statlon-lo-ttatiork rat«4 . , . In effect rrom 7 P.M. 
to 4.30 A.M, av^ry night and Alt dijr on Sunday. 




BOY-WHAT A TRAIN !" 



For gen**rations, traveling men have 
(In^aimMl al>uijt l rains tlial wuiild 
start and stop smoothly — ^lide over 
fiwitch-points and around curves 
wit hunt jolting or swaying. Trains 
on wlnrli they could read, relax and 
plan, in solid comfort. 

Three years ago they began to see 
tlieir dream come true. Railroads 
were making iniprovenients* The 
Budd Company was building trains 
uf stainlefis F^tpet — as strong and a** 
safe aaconvenlional equipment, w itli 
only half the weight. The first of 
tliese trains went into service in 
November^ 193 k loday there are 
Budcl -built trains and ears in oper- 
ation on railroads from Maine to 
I he Pacific Coa&t, 



The liglit* weight train was ex- 
pected first of all to reduce operat- 
ing costs and increase epeed with 
safety- But along with the accom- 
plishment of these aims, Budd meth- 
<**ls of construction brought other 
advantages^ A Bndd-huilt car, fah- 
ricated by the exchtsive Siiotweld 
process into a single unit, hglit and 
strong, moves over the rails with a 
smoothness that amazes veteran 
travelers, A low center of gravity, 
sill e sway eltntina tors^ improved 
springs, trucks and couplings — all 
these add to the ease of riding* A 
new ty{>e of insulation shuts out 
noise. Every Budd-built car is air- 
conditioned. And every interior ap- 
pointment i^ [danned for comfort. 



Budd-built trains are running 
full. Drawn by steam, dicsel or 
electric power, they have speeded up 
schedules, cut operating costs 
and increased passenger traffic in 
an unbroken record of successful 
service. They have helped restore 
railroad travel to its rightful |jopu- 
laritv amongst tlio^e who know — 
the traveling public, 

(hi^inutor of Af^L STFJ%L htnlira far 

siiiiYj llif iultv. f^* ihtifd hlaiiujui tttr- 
inf^ CiHiiftfinY hits fiiitnt-tn-il irtfnlrnt 
mvthoth in the tlfsi^n and Jahfit tnitm 
of Mf^'l priniut ts* 




EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY IZ^l^lZ 

BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELiMiNATE DEAD-WEiGMT 



OfTlie. WituJilnflton. I*. C. EiilttiHal, Aihwttx[nB aiul t'lrpuliitkn Offlre^. Hi 15 H Hireei, N, W.. Wufhinjstoti, P. t' f^uU- 
sniptlOA prk->« |:l.UD oii^ ytrnti tlif«a Ytarti vfnU n copy. Entered m )ieranc|^ela^!$ iiinttcr Murvh l£t2n 41L thn 
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TEST-TUBE BABIES 



FROM chc test Eiihcs of intlustrv have come 
manv of the jobts tb;it keep AmcricJi busy. 
Fifteen million American men and women .oc 
at work today in jobs that did not exist in 1900. 
These ]ahs do exist today bcc:iiisc, throu^^h re- 
search, industry has been able to develop hun- 
dreds of new products. And it has been able to 
make them so inexpensive that millions of 
people have been able to buy them. 

These \obs are "test-tube babies/" created in 
the modern research laboratories of industry. As 
a result, millions of people arc employed today 
in welding J in making and selling radios, elec- 
tric refrigerators, lamp bulbs, autumobiies, and 



hundreds of other manufactured products in* 
vented within the memory of many now living. 

General EIcLtric engineers and research scien- 
tists have contributed greatly to this progress. 
From the G-E Research Laboratory, in Sche- 
nectady, has come the miidero electric lamp, 
which uses less electricity and gives more light, 
thereby saving the public $5,000,000 a night. 
From it have come the modern x-ray tube which 
is helping the physician save lives, and com|ner 
disease and suffering; the high-vat uuni tube 
which makes radiobroadcasting pissible; and 
many other developments which have created 
new jobs. 



G-E research am/ etighieering hate fa vet/ the p white from ten tn otie hnmirt^J doUars 
f&r rt'ery Jul la r they hatr rarmui ff*r Cwetteral Ftfitrh 




GENERAL « ELECTRIC 
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WHIR EVER WIRE ROPE BE) 

ORDER WU-LAYPREl 




I 



tot/] 



• Ask your superintendent what kind of wire rope 
he is using. You can't afford to take your company's 
purchases of wire rope for granted, because there is a 
vast difference in various makes and types of wire 
rope* On jobs where wire rope gets hard usage your 
men should be using TRU-LAY Pre formed. In a 
majority of applications TRU-LAY Pre formed lasts 
longer^ does more work; saves machioery shut-downs; 
and is safer to handle. 

This point of safety is always a primary considera- 
tion in products of American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany ^ Inc. Throughout the ACCO organization (man- 
ageraent, engineers^ researchers and workmen) we 
hold fast to the company's oldest tradition: '*Iq Busi- 
ness for Your Safety." 

AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABli COMPANY, INC 

WIIKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 

Ditlrkf OWk^^' ArlontOr Chkcao, P«troi1, Denver, Lo» Angdet^ 



A FEW OF THE 137 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 

(DOMINION CHAIN COMJ'ANV, Ud.. m ConodoJ 
Weed Tire Chains * Welded dnd Weldks$ 
Chaifi < MatleobEe Casings 

Acco-Morrow Lubricotors 
AMERICAN CAfilE DIVISION 
Try- Lay Pfeformed Wire Rope • Tru-loc Proc- 
cessed Fjltings ■ Crescent Brand Wire Rope 
Tru Slop Brokes • Tru-Level Oil Conifoflers 

ANDREW C. CAMP6ELL DIVISION 
Abrasive Cutting Machines ■ Roformers 
Special Machinery « Nibbling Mochinei 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
Choin Hoists • Trolleys 
HIGHLAND IRON & STEEL DIVISION 

Wrought Iron Bar; and Shopes 
MANLtY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Automotive Ser>^ice Stotion Equipmenl 
OWEN SILENT SPAING COMPANY, Inc. 
Owen Cushion and Mottress Spring Center* 

PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
ppge fence • Wire and Rod Products 
Traffic Tope * Welding Wire 
READING-PRATT & CAOY DIVISION 

Valves • Electric Steel fiftings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
Eledric Steel Costings^ Rough Or Mochined 
Railroad Specialties 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Chain Hoists « Electric Wu\\\\ and Cranes 



^ A GROUP OF BASIC INDUSTRIES OWNED AND MANAGED 
BY AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT* CONNECTICUT 



OFF THi 
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FOR TRUCKS" 



104 International Trucks Prove Their Stamina 
OFF THE HIGHWA Y for Dowellp Incorporated 



You get the real measure of a truck when it goes to 
work in the oil country. 

Doweil, Incorporated, who make a business of 
treating oil wells with acid to increase production, 
are up against some of the toughest transportation 
problems in the world. Hard roads and oil wells 
seldom get very close together. The type of ecjuip- 
ment used by Do well in **acidizing*' oil wells is big 
and heavy ^ This means cross country trucking from 
highm'-ays to oil rigs with little or no roadway under 
the wheels. Dowell's fleet of 104 Internationals, of 
aU stzeSt masters these jobs in important oil fields 
all over the North American Continent. 

And just as Doweirs special tnaiment of acids and 
chemicals ovtrcmnes natuntl barriers INSIDE the earth, 
Do well's great fleet of Interna ti&na Is overcomes the nat* 
ural barriers on top. This combination has treated 



some 1 1*000 wells in the last five years to produce 
a gain of over $50,000,000 in the oil industry. 

And so it IS everywhere — in every line of busi- 
ness, where hauling is a factor, International Trucks 
show the way to profitable operation* Try this 
quality product in your own business and sec. 

The complete new line of Internationals covers 
every trucking need from store delivery to oil well 
delivery. From Half- Ton to powerful Six -Wheelers, 
they are all new ALL-TRUCK trucks, engineered 
for brilliant performance and styled for brilliant 
appearance* See the New Internationals at any 
International dealer or branch showroom. Then 
put the one you need up against your own toughest 
test and tvatch it work! 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

ISO Nonb M iciiigflii Avenue ^ t^JcunmftA » m r hicft«o, UliDoil 



I^^^^^V trucks 




INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



QUESTIONS our readers 
are asking: 

1 • WHAT IS the new tax law going to be 
like and will it help business? 

ANSWER ON PAGE 15 



2 • CAN private capital build homes for 
poor people and get any return or does 
this have to be subsidized? . on page 21 



3 • THE KAILROADS have Spent a lot of 
money in good will advertising but 
have they gotten any good out of it? 

ON PAGE 23 



4 • APPARENTLY the majority of people 
want government supervision of com- 
modity exchanges. What kind of a job 
is government doing? . . on page 25 



5 • HOW MUCH of the present farm prob- 
lem actually results from farm tenancy? 

ON PAGE 28 



6 •IT'S probably a great achievement to 
make glass cloth but, after alU what^s 
the sense in it? . . , . . on page 31 



7 • WHAT are these Big Businesses we 
hear so much about and where do they 
come from? . . * . . on page 44 



B • WH Y is it so hard to find skilled work- 
men at a time when so many people are 
out of jobs ? on page 52 

9 • how's business? .... on page 58 



10 • WHAT is the Government going to do 
about loans for small business? 
, , , , . . , . - . ON page 60 



n • will there be a new N,R,A.? 

. , , , , ON page 64 



Whot is Coming in April . 
Turn to Page 85 
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BUSINESS DEPENDS DN MONROE 



FOR FIGURES 



In f-vcry tyjie of bosiness, every wlie re i M(m- 
rnrs arr trirniTig out thi^ gTt'aitist volume of 
arruratt: d^urm at the. lowesit vosi. TlifV ^ir<* 
also saving .«itrain and fatigue for tt'Ufi of 
tliouHfinfln of figure workers- The "Velv*^ 
Tom Ji** Mcmroe keylioard (the easie.st o]n y 
atiiig kt-ylMiard evt-r made), Mtoiror sini- 
plicity and quietness, JiJtve inride Mimriif 
the operi4t«ra* favorite- 

Arimtig the 200 Motirnr inrutrls is !i nia- 
chijii^ for nuy type of Inisior.sH tigori ng — ami 
back of every Monroe maeldne is a nation- 
wide figrire BiTvii-r, operat«'d throiigl 

it 1 1 r i M- - o w lUfd hr a m *\ 1 1 *.s , 



SERVICE , . Ench ytiir ibc 
hrsrn j?re;it SLitler Hiiti'U nre 
hofits, III llu'ir nHiiiis ami rrnttiu- 
nuits to soiiir 7»tHKMHK> gut'stK. 
Think of the figure work Iii- 
Vdlvrd, Statl*'r R|»mlH It yp 
m'ith Mtiririjfs, IhjUi luUnrijt-ciil- 
cul^itors urul lliinrig iimrhinrK. 





SURNS . . VVlirri ytm ttiluk of liurns, you 
Hiink tjf roitiieiitine iiuitlc l*y Xorwit*h 
Pliarm/Kvil Co, A Monme us<*r for yi'firs., 
Norwich invna luldiiig-CfllculHturs, jnUliog- 
listing tintl Tiookkeepiog^ miichines. 



FABRtCS . . The fiiu 
niltrli'^ In tlirse llilv^^■^s; 
^ciuiiii were Tii<;nh- hy 
Wjirwkk Mills, ^i^>fl^rll■ 
Cii h' u hi I u rs \in v e I K-r 1 1 
in ctmstnni use f(ir 
Vf^iirs by Warwlek, 
wiiirh jufit recently 
pu rcliJised a Monroe 
limit i - reg-l'iter pust ing 
tn Si chine for Socinl 
Security pfiynill noil 
stock records. 

IHK , ♦ Form yJ/ie, cf^st.^ 
.slutistieji, jis Wi'Jl as the 
*lfiily liiiiiim'ss figures arr 
sjicedcd iiy Mnnrors for 
I iiterrintiiiiiJil P riii t iii^ 
Ink Corp. at both hcnd- 
qiKtrters and l>r(inehes. 




EVERY mUB£ JOB 
ADOlNG-GAtCUlATORS 

USTING MACHINES 
BOOKKEEPING MACHtNES 
CHECK WfliTEHS 
CHICK SIGNERS 



MONR OE 



WLCllUTING MACHINE CDMPANTJNC. 

liENERAL OFFICES * QRANGE^l^J. 

I*lriisr srmi uie free hooklet 
'Hiivi* Thouglit to KeylHiiirds.*' 



MiiNHftr.OWKEn ItRANTHES SF.RVE AMRRICAK BOSINKSS 



Addre.VN 
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DON'T 



LET FIRE STOP THE PROGRESS 
OF YOUR BUSINESS 




Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 



AS YOU WATCH your business in Us progress 
through ihe year, are you sure that you are 
leaving fire no chance lo stop tt? 

YOU HAVt INSURANCE to protect the value 
of your property^ buf msuronce protects only 
values; it reimburses you only after something 
happens. It does not repay br the loss of 
tfme, order?^ sales and records that a fire 
en to its, 

iUSiNESS MUST provide the element of sure 
detection that stops the occurrence of these 
fosses — and ihe simplest^ most efficient v^^ay 
Is by vvotchmen, properly checked by a su- 
pervisory system. And the simplesi, mosJ effi- 
cient way of supervising the watchmen is a 
Detest Watchclock System, as evidenced 
50/000 now in use* 



ASK DITEX to sup' 
ply mtormation on 
a thoroughly mod- 
ern system that will 
fit your present and 
future needs. 



OexEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

BOVof^clc Sr., N,Y, 4153 Ravenswaod Ave.. Chicago. III. 
296eocK St, .Boslon Room 1 1 6 ^Aaf i6ltci St. . Aitanto 

NK-3 




First reader economics 

WHAT a wealth of confusion our 
economic life has becojaie. Or has it? 
Perhaps it is only the description we 
get in the six-syllabled-400-page 
treatises of the New Day politico- 
economists. 

Oh, for someone to describe the 
fundamentals in simple language! 
For instance, one day's news carries 
\he statements that the Administra- 
tion 

Will Fight Wage Reductions 
and 

Charges Capital Is on Strike 

A patient people would build a 
I monument to the statesman who 
j would explaia the situation in one- 
, syllabled Primer language, who would 
' risk caste and dignity by writing 
something like this; 

See the tliree men. 
Wl^o are they? 
I One wants to build a house. 
The second is a work -man. 
The third ha;5 the t<jols. 
What is the first man saying? 
He is trying to per-suade the third man 
to rent his tools and of-fers him $5 
for rent for each $100 worth of tools. 
Why is the man with the tools hesi-tat- 
ing? 

Be-cause. he says, he is not sure of the 
$5, and also a-f raid he wiU not get his 
tools baek» 
Isn't he fool'ish? 

Maybe so, but he says he read in the 
pap^ors that "they" were going to pay 
his partner^ the working man* first, 
and there might he nothing left for 
him. 

What does the other man, the worker, 




WATCHMiN*S ClOCKS 

KtWMAN * ICO * ALEJtr * l>ATtOl 



say f 

He says he wants more from the part- 
nership than ever before, and that he 
expects to work less. 

It is a pity the three mea cannot get to- 
gether, isn't it? 

Second reoder stuff 

OUR SYSTEM of government is re- 
sponsible for our favored position as 
a business nation because it held out 
incentive to daring souls to take 
chances in industrial undertakings, 
and because it gave us small govern- 
ment expenses, until we began to 
tamper with the Constitution, chang- 
ing the election of senators to direct 
vote, adopting the primary system 
and incorporating the income tax. 



Before that our small government 
expenses left us able to supply enter- 
prisers with the wherewithal to plan 
boldly. Furthermore, it gave us a 
government of laws and not, as in 
other countries, a government of men, 
thus permitting American enter- 
prisers to see farther ahead than 
their competitors overseas. 

When we realize that there are bu- 
reaus in Washington today issuing 
more laws in the form of regulations 
in 24 hours, carrying penalties of im- 
prisonment and fines, than Congress 
passes all session, we get a quick pic- 
ture of government by administra- 
tive law, a procedure hitherto strange 
in the United States, Finally^ our 
court system presei'ved, through 
times of stress* protection to the in- 
dividual enterpriser and to the indi- 
vidual income-producer, protecting 
both from the masses; the one from 
blind attack on success, and the other 
from confiscatory levies upon income 
and property. 

Today, well-meant reforms are de- 
stroying the three things which gave 
us our industrial stride, the envy and 
despair of the rest of the world. The 
enterpriser is hampered on every 
hand by restrictions: earned income 
of the rest of us is denied him because 
of heavy taxation for political pur- 
poses; and administrative law, that 
is, government by men, which makes 
it uncertain what may happen over- 
night, is deterring him from taking 
those chances necessary to sustain 
the pressure upon which progress de- 
pends. 

On and up stilt a goal 

TOO much bad news about the state 
of business leaves one with a feeling 
of futility and defeat. There is no 
capacity left for the substantial evi- 
dence of progress on many fronts, no 
receptivity to solid examples of the 
active concern to produce and sell new 
things. One evidence of the ceaseless 
projection of business enterprise is 
the "change page" regularly printed 
in Nation's Business. Established in 
April, 1931, this department of the 
magazine now stimulates an average 
of six hundred inquiries monthly. 
In this widely distributed response 
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TOGETHER, AS ONE 

This Company is in one business. 

One power-plant differs from another as men differ. Each has its 
unique prtibieru!?.. Tti ^^r\t' all powt^r-ijlants with uniform efficiency, 
with ikill and knowledge, Hartford Steam Boiler 5^pecialii?es solely in 
engineering insurance. 

The field inspector who checks the boiler in your plant is a 
specialist. So, too, is the one who chet^ks your turbmes. 

The supervising engineering staff w hich conducts constant research 
into the new^ the better way Is composed entirely of specialists* 

Specialists in Hartford branches in every part of the country are 
there to cotinset with and advise you wherever your plant is located. 

But there are no "prima donnas." This Company*s first rule is 
team-work. All, together, work as one — to lessen the chance of 
accidents in your power-plant; to act quickly, resultfuUy^ if disaster 
strikes. 

Ask your agent or broker to place your boiler or machinery 
insurance with this pioneering organization — industry's choice for 
half of all engineering insurance carried in America. 

THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 

LssPE(TiOi\ AW imimcE COMim 

HAftTFOSD. CDHNfCTICUT 
QIDEST m THE COUNTtT, LAflCEIT IN THC INORLO. rNGrMEEtlNG INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 




are texts a-plenty for evangelizing 
tlie shining truth that the world is 
ever seeking the new» the improved, 
the better way to get on with the 
business of Iife» kt the times be what 
they will. 

Economic planning note 

FOR long the government managers 
of the Senate Restaurant in the Unit- 
ed States Capitol had been puzzled by 
the heavy patronage by Representa- 
tives, since the Representatives had a 
much larger restaurant of their own. 

The mystery was solved by a com- 
parison of Senate and House restau- 
rant prices. On the Senate side the 
oysters cost five cents a plate less for 
little ones and ten cents less for big 
ones than in the House. 

The House Restaurant managers 
cannot understand how the Senate 
can sell its oysters so cheaply. The 
answer lies in the $35,000 a year Sen- 
ate Restaurant deficit wliich Is made 
s:ood by a government appropri^ition. 

The House Restaurant also has an 
annual deficit, but the amount is con- 
cealed among other items* It seems 
to be losing money for lack of the 
oyster business. 

Inside government competition 

M, R EIBENHOVVER. chief of propa- 
ganda in the Department of Agricul- 
ture» complains of the competition 
among federal and state agencies for 
free newspaper space. He says in his 
last annual report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture the problem has become 
"acute." He has solved it in part by 
establishing publicity outlets in every 
state. 

The department's publicity is hand- 
ed out at Washington, it is mailed 
direct to newspapers and magazines, 
it Is distributed locally by state ex* 
tension services which in turn push 
it out through the 3,000 or more 
county and demonstration agents 
over the country. 

The 1938 appropriation for the de- 
partment's Office of Information is 
$1,474,770. In addition there are pub- 
licity offiees in each of the 18 adminis- 
trations, bureaus and services within 
the department, all spending, it is con- 
servatively estimated, not less than 
$10,000,000 a year on agricultural 
publicity by press, radio and motion 
pictures. 

Others of the 80 or more major 
divisions of government—adminis- 
trations, authorities, commissions, 
boards, departments, bureaus and 
the Uke — whic!i have publicity offices 
envy the agricultural propaganda set- 
up. The Social Security Board has 
succeeded in matching it with pub- 
licity offices in every state, but de- 
^ partments such aa Interior and Com- 
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merce feel hampered by the measly 
few millions they have to spend* 

Trode and banter 

OUR penny saved is their penny 
earned. Coin machines in the New 
York subways sell 480.000,000 sticks 
of gum, 180,000,000 sticks of choco- 
late and 6,240,000 pounds of peanuts, 
or— if you prefer nice, round totals- 
about $1,000,000,000 a year clicks 
into vending machines in this land of 
freedom where at least chewing, 
munching, smoking, drinking and 
reading are still matters of individual 
choice and mood, . - * The German 
Economic Ministry shortens the Ger- 
man shirt-tail two inches front and 
back, saving several niillion yards of 
cloth. , , , At Deauville, while a man 
may lose his shirt at any minute, it 
must be gay while it lasts: **bottle" 
green, which seems reasonable ; "daf- 
fodil" yellow, which doesn*t* , . , And 
in America, Bilbo of Mississippi 
brightens the Senate opening with a 
blue shirt and mauve tie. , - . 1,500 
Paris bakers strike for a raise, or 
should we, in this instance, say 
"rise"? 

American taste, according to al- 
cohol tax statistics, runs: whisky, 
brandy, gin, rum, 86.5 per cent of 
total production being whisky. . . , 
John Hays Hammond, Jr,, designs a 
fog light to penetrate thick fog for 
a quarter to a half -mile. • • , Intrepid 
chemists tackle that toughest of 
propositions, the liver of the buzzard, 
hoping to isolate whatever substance 
it may possess capable of digesting 
poisons and make it of use to humans. 
* . . WhOe soda fountains should be 
contacting Dr. Mann of the Washing- 
ton Zoo who tells of an exotic plant 
in the Dutch East Indies which — to 
quote the newspaper quote — "tastes 
like vanilla ice cream combined with 
fried opinions," Well, opinions have 
been handed to us in many forms, 
hard-boiled mostly, lots of them hard 
to swallow and practically impossible 
to digest— but fried? Oh, they say it 
was "onions," Well, typesetters would 
naturally get set in their words. 

Where it came from 

IN RESPONSE to a request from a 
New York law lirm, a New Orleans 
attorney recently rendered an opinion 
on the title to a tract of land in 
Louisiana. Back came a letter from 
New York saying that the opinion 
was O.K. as far as it went, but that 
title to the property prior to 1803 
had not been covered satisfactorily. 
And here is what the New Orleans 
lawyer wrote: 

Please be advised that in 1S03 the 
United States of America acquired the 
Territory of Louisiana from the Repub- 



DICTAPHONE ANNOUNCES 



DEDICATKD to busi- 
ness men who want 
to get things done more 
smoothly and swiftly, 
the Progress Cabinet is 
more than a brilliant 
n f h i e V eni ent in mo dern 
design. Beyond mere eye 
appeal, you will find in 
it jHiiny new features for 
ulf-the desk use which 
increase the ease with 
which your thinking is 
turned into aotirjii. 




Automatic Dictation Folder 

(Lejt) Conveiiteiil huill-iii cuin- 
parirneiil fc*r (liciaitMl niati^rial 
As i^iiiili fuliler 1:^ reiniiVrHl lli^ 
nexi one automatically drop^? 
into place. 

Plenty of Cylinders (R^^fu} 

ri^lit at hand so tlmt yau nmy 
Diciaptione your ideas while 
iheyVe hot — handle ttie day^s 
ro It line a? il occurs. 




Good News for Secretaries. The 

setretary*^ Diclaplione is also 
availabk^ in the handsome new 
Progress Cabinet. Nu phonic Re- 
production and I tie Duiilex Fool 
Control combine wilh the Cabi- 
net's convenience leaiures 
make transcrjpuon ea^y. 




lt*S Modern and always available. While your 
sertrtatv protects you from telephone inlru- 
siiiii aii*i personal calls you double jotir ability 
to get things done. 



KOte: There is only one true Dicta- 
phone—ami it is made e3Echi^ively by 
Dictaphone Corporation at Bridgeport, 
Conn. We invite your aiquiry. 



Dicmphune Sjiles CarporitiDn ND-a 
420 Ltxingmn Avenue, Y-C 
In Canada — 86 Rkhmond St.,W<rsr, Toronto 

I should likt* CO ulk wiih someone about [he 
lojjn of a. Dictaphone in. the new Progress Cabi- 
net ac no expense to rtie. 
□ Send further infunnjicion iboul; DiCEaphune- 

N*imf . ^ 



tke word! lUICtAFnOHK li the BeEtlit«r»d Tnhdl IfftTk Kit |j1i:taotl«i>« CbTs^FB^Ion.' 
|/[Blc«rBflf tHi'tatlnK HaittilneBi 1,1111 A (!C«i«cir)** tfl Which nlA'XfMi* H^rk Id ADB'tl»r3. 
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CASH 




and PROTECTION against Credit Loss 



^^TTESTERDAY our ahipiiienis 
2 ti) regular customers io- 
1:iled around $60,0(X). About 
lialf of these accounts will 
take advoBtage of our di^ 
count terms. The others will 
wait until their bills mature. 
Yet, without any delay, I have the full cash proceeds 
in my bank, ready to go to work for me again." 

That ig a simple description of how Commercial Credit 
Company's open account financing is making the 
money and credit problem ea^?y for hundreds of clients. 

Credit Rating. High- Capital Liquid 

They ship * , • liill the customer , . , send us dupli- 
cate invoices , , , and get their money immediatelyp 



It's i^uch a safe, sane and easy way to keep your 
credit rating higli and your cash position strong, you 
should certainly investigate it, 

A Comfortable Margin of Safely 

Safe? We have added an exclusive LIMITED 
LOSS feature to the many otlier advantages of our 
open account financing plan. This enables you to 
discount your receivables mth iron-dad protection 
against any credit loss in excess of an agreed, limited 
mmll percentage^ 

Easy? Call in our represenhitive. Determine how 
much cash you need . . . what receivables you want 
to discount. No notification of customers is neces- 
sary. You get your money at once. No financing can 
l>e accomplished more simply and quickly than that. 



We*d to ^ cUor 

and complete understanding of 
every deioU, . . . Youll get it 
stfaighter and quicker through 
a personol interview than 
thiough beortfav or eorrespond- 
ence. Our repfesentative wiU 
keep any oppoiBtment at your 
coavenie&cep 



COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 

# , ^ 

BALTIMORE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND. ORE. SAM FRANCISCO 
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lie of Fi-ance by purchase. The Republic 
of France in turn had acquired title froni 
the Spanish Crown by conquest, the 
Spanish Crown originally having had its 
title by virtue of the discoveries of one 
Christopher Columbus, a Genoese sailor 
who had been duly authorisied to embark 
upon his voyage of discovery by Isabella, 
Queen of Spain, Isabella, before granting 
such authority, had tjbtained the sanc- 
tion of His Holiness, the Pope; the Pope 
is the Vicar on earth of Jesus Christ; 
Jesus Christ is the son and Heir-Appar- 
ent of God; God made X^uialana. 

Quarter truths 

REVIVING an old and exploded libel 
against industry, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins exclaims: 

'*I hope I never gee another $1.80 
check for 60 hours' work.*' 

It is doubtful if Secretary Perkins 
or anyone else has seen a $1.80 check 
for 60 hours' work. What was seen 
was a check for $1.80 representing 
balance due a worker after rent and 
light deductions, payment of grocery 
and clothing bills, and perhaps union 
dues withheld under the check-off 
system. Should the Government de- 
duct rent, heat, light, grocery and 
clothing bills, entertainment and oth- 
er expenses incurred during the 
month, from a Cabinet member's pay 
check, maybe sympathy could be 
aroused over his compensation. 

When solons let down ttieir hair 

WHEN our revered and august 
senators discuss parity prices, tech- 
nological maladjustments, reflation, 
coordinated production and gold steri- 
lization, their pontifical outpourings 
impress and awe us. But when these 
same solons come down to the atmos- 
phere in which we mere taxpayers 
live^ and talk of Shirley Temple In 
^'Captains Courageous*' or Jacob's 
coat of many colors, as they did in 
one day's debate, they can't get away 
with it. The proletarian knows his 
movies and Bible and such careless 
talk makes him wonder if some of the 
high economic stuff is on the level. 

The builders 

THERE are many — too many — peo- 
ple T;ho take a fiendish delight in tear- 
ing down the work of others. Ruthless 
politicians and soap box orators have 
in common the ability to criticize, to 
harangue the mob against those who 
have accomplished things. Their pow- 
er to do harm is in proportion to their 
capacity to broadcast their follies. 

But sound economic structures, as 
the home built upon rocks, will stand, 

''The Builders," our cover photo- 
graph by G. A. Douglas typifies the 
partnership of business and labor — 
for they are inseparable partners— 
not in tearing down but in building 
up. They do constructive work, not 



only in construction but in every ac- 
tivity that touches the life of this 
world's people. 

Big Business or the people? 

AS IS USUAL when the country be- 
gins to take sides for Big Business or 
little business, Nation's Business 
has been asked to clarify its position. 

*ls it.'* we are asked, "the voice of 
Big Business?'* 

We first answered that question 
back in 1924 when a reader in Oberlin, 
Ohio, demanded "Are you for Big 
Business or the people?*' Now, when 
the argument is renewed and the 
questioners are again demanding to 
know our position, we can do no bet- 
ter than to repeat what we said then : 

Before answering we shouJd like to ask 
a question : We don*t know the size of our 
reader's business, whether it is $10,000 or 
$50,000 a year. We don't know whether he 
IB satisfied with his present volume^ or 
wlietlier, in common with most norma] 
Americansj he wut kinp: to attain great- 
er opportunities for work and service. He 
need not be ashamed to admit an ambi- 
tioa to get ahead in this way. But as he 
goes ahead — and we are now coming to 
the question — where Is the dividing line 
that marks the danger to society ? W^here 
does his honorable business become dis- 
honor able because of its Bigness? 

We must have this answer if we are 
ever Lo |jet tog^ether. At what point doe^ 
success become sinister? Just west of 
Oberlin is a farmer named Jones, crip- 
pled by pai'alysis since a baby, who made 
such good sausage that today he ships it 
Lo every country on the globe. Just east 
of Oberlin a Mr. Davey took such good 
care of his neighbor's trees that the na- 
tion heard of him and his work and beat 
a path to his door. To the northeast, a 
poor candy-maker in Cleveland named 
White observed us chewing slicks and 
straws, capitali^&ed that idioH^Ticrasy and 
built up the chewing gum industry. 

At what point did Mr. Jones leave ofT 
being a good citizen to become perni- 
cious? When he extended his business out- 
side his village, his county, or his state? 
At what point did Mr. Davey become a 
menace as Big Business — when he start- 
ed to doctor trees outside of Kent, or out- 
side of Ohio? And Mr, White? As he ped- 
dled his ehew^inj^ ;y;^um from store to store 
he was one of God's chosen nohlemenj as 
the politician might say. At what stage on 
his way to international trade did he lay 
aside his virtue and fair dealing and pa^ 
t riot ism for crookedness and treason to 
country and society? 

It is obi'ious that we must have a meet- 
ing of minds on this point before we can 
answer the question* What is there inher- 
ent of virtue in small business that makes 
that same small business with its same 
policies, same management, anathema to 
thoughtless ones when it develops into 
Bigness? Don't you see how important it 
is to know this? 

If you insist on an answer now to the 
question, *'Are you for Big Business or 
the people?'*, we shall have to say» '*We 
are for both!" And for Small Business, 
too* the Small Business which sees 
through shining eyes a higher goat and is 
strivings through the small hours of the 
night to attain it. Don't take that away i 
from uSt please, because that is the op' 
portunity of the individual, and individu- 
alism is tlie heart and soul of America. 
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SILENT CHAIN ] 




li'a simply good business to use power Irana- 
missiori drives that don't waste power - that 
transfer all the power from your motors into 
prod TlIcJ ion machines. Morse Silent Chains, up 
to 99.4%"'" efficient, operate smoolblyj qujellyj 
dependably — pushing produclion up la new 
levels, sending maintenance and service costs 
lo new lows. Teeth, Not Tension — thal*s Ihe 
Morse principle of power driven* 

Call in the Morse man m your territory^ Ask 
him about the advantages that Mors© positive 
drives can bring to your plant* You'll find thai 
Morse Silent Chain drives cost no more than 
ordinary drives and actualiy save money in 
the long run. 

* Hec«nt teftts prove thia grsat^r efficiency 
wUh Mnr^e Bock«r- Joint Silsixt Chaino. 




MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 

ITHACA. NEW YORK 
Division Borg 'Warner Corporation 
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WOK WHAT YOU CAN BO WITH 

M 



pATBE You're ctpnrrrtied wilU the in- 
fttaJlatioiJ of a new Bi>or Id yuur 
offices or a depart meut t^tore. Or per- 
haps youVi: a cuuimilttH- m*"tnlit'r r**- 
spati§ib!c fur t-liooifiing fur a tkiircb« 
school, or club a floor which will be 
both bt^aiitiftil am J i hi rubify 

If ms H will interest you to know thai 
Coiiilv't'fir Kiibbrr Floor! tig offt-r^ all the 
prtivetl uflvaotngcsof ruhber al no more 
than the ruiil of mauf less durable 
materiab. 

It is comfortable to walk upon Qn<l 
tjuiet ninler footer A rabric Uii*ert^Himiliir 
to the breaker &tri|> In auto tirej^— cu^ih- 
iotis eaeltslep and difTuiea trail) e i^bock. 
It h remarkably «lain* aiiti fire-res is la nL 
Its flmaoth, resilient i^urfaee in not 
pcrmaQently marred by smoke^ alcohoU 



ink^^or f\cti mo^t aeiib; a damp eloth 
keeps it immaculatt'ly cleaD. 

To ejip aJl these ad vanta^ea — Goodyear 
Hiihber Flooring is almo-il unbelievt»hly 
d u ra b I e— w 1 1 ie 1 1 hr i n^H i t !^ I rue eoi*t down 
to a fractiotiof what you probably expect. 

And now, to provide walL» whofte en- 
during beauty aud cleanlines*! wilt match 
thetie floors, you can have Go4>dyear 
Vin«;fcMit Wali Rubber, from floor io 
reiling as illustrated. 

Botli produets are available in a wide 
range t>f Ftin^rle eolor^ and combinations 
that permit almost any decorative 
scbeme. 

For full information, please write t 
Goodycar,AkromOUio— or Im» Augeleft, 
California. 




-on Funms 

and WALLS! 



Here are 

cove ring!* 



fliMir unci Willi 
beautiftil eiiuu^h 
for the finest Iioine — tutigli 
enough for the bus^tet^t depart* 
xneni etore; at a coil that 
makes thera p rartioal forboth! 




l^l&mmg und tf&Qdytar ff m^in>t Walt Hatibfr promd* JkiOt% Q,ad umili o/ pcrnmnvnt 
ii^uty and ctmuvliiiaii. 



IMG <7#^WINGFOOT WALL RUBBER 





NATION'S BUSINESS* A MAGAZINE POtt BUSINESS MEN 

^^^^ 



Can Soloists Outsing a Chorus? 



M 

to know tlie vnree of the ficople Ls a, 
national i.ssue in itself. 

Currently, it is a political fashion to see only 
sinister influence and self-interest in the repre- 
sentations of organized business toward an en- 
lightened public opinion. Group expression is put 
on the defensive. 

One of the enduring characteristics of the 
American people is their ready willingness to join 
hands in any worth-while job that needs doing. 
Never could there be a greater perversity of judg- 
ment than the criticism of group action as some- 
thing un-American. From the very first, the 
people of this country have practiced their ideals 
through organization. It is no mere happen-so 
that time and again teamwork has saved the day 
for this nation when fate hung in the l>alance. 

In the present state of the official mind the 
representative quality of business opinion is rec- 
ognized only when it issues from the lone citizen 
who stands clear of any alliance with his fellows. 
If it appear that he subscribes to the policy of an 
organization concerned with iiis economic welfare 
he at once becomes suspect as an advocate of pref- 
erential treatment in solution of the great prob- 
lems which so intimately touch the aflairs of 
evei V man — whatever the dimension of his bread- 
and-butter activities. 

However the observer may reason the political 
strategy of compartmentizing business opinion by 
the economic stature of its contributing individ- 
uals, the attempt to divide their interest and stake 
must fail, by the very persistence of their under- 
lying unity and sustaiJiing cooperation. 

A thousand men may descend on Washington 
and present their ideas of what ails the country 
and political expediency may turn the variation 
of their advice to its own account. 



In the multitude of couuseHors, as the proverb 
has it, there is safety* Mso there is confusion. 

The fact that there is now available an active 
instrumentality for formulation and expression 
of business viewpoints by orderly procedure does 
not often in\nte political acceptance. This agency, 
as defined b\" the ('lianiber of Commerce and the 
trade association, is distinguished by a voluntary 
membership. Men join because they perceive a 
community of interest. Investigation must always 
precede conclusion. Judgment is submitted to the 
pracfieal test of results. Business men an- willing 
to admit mistakes, to revise^ to abandon old 
positions, to move on to new ground. 

Because of the reasoned realism of these volun- 
tary associations, they are feared by those eager 
to enlarge the domain of authority with new ten- 
tacles of power. Xowhere does the 'iittle fellow'' 
have greater freedom of speech. He is among those 
who speak his language — men who believe that 
democracy, like charity, shoukl begin at home. 

There is only artifice in the effort to suggest a 
rift between business men conditioned on the 
scale of their operations. Fundamentally, they 
are agreed on the need for a space of calm, for a 
stabilization of public policy, for dependable word 
on the direction in which government means to go. 

Wliat the political seers mistake for the con- 
fusion of the business community is nothing more 
nor less than the turbulent echo of their own con- 
fusion. As the high winds of conflicting doctrine 
continue to blow with hurricane force, who is 
presumptuous enough io contend that the times 
are auspicious for either counsel or councils when 

(!haos umpire sits* 
Aiid by decision more <^mbroils tbt? fray 
By which he reigns; next him high arbiter 
Clmnce govLTiiiS all* *j ^^j, 
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BETTER 
COMMUNICATIONS 
NOW 




Like the telephone* the telegraph and the radio, 
the Mimeograph is a wide-ranpe disseminator 
of messages. And this latest model has raised the 
fine art of duplication to new heights* Its malch- 
less precision is reflected in clean-cut work — bet- 
ter sales letters, office and factory forms, records, 
and countless other items of modern business usage. 
A saver of money — ^and time! Fine prints fast, at 
low cost, in quantities unlimited — better communica- 
tions now. For particulars as to what the Mimeograph 
ran do for you, write A, B, Dick Company, Chicago, or 
see nlassified telephone directory for the local address. 



MIMEOGRAPH 

Tradr M«rk of A. B. t>ich CaaipAny. ChirAKn 
Kcj^tittrrrdi in UnUcf) Sialf* Pal en I OfficK 
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Preview of the New Tax Law 

By HERBERT COREY 




CoNGKZ:SS ii3 full of hard jobs. The 
hardest job any one ever has, any- 
where, is to separate some one else 
from his money. No one ever yet liked 
to pay taxes. Especially no one likes to 
pay taxes today when they are higher 
than any American ever saw them be- 
fore, and come on the heels of . . . 

Oh, well! Skip that about the de- 
pression and the emergency and the 
recession . . . 

Federal taxes all stem from the 
same source. The subcommittee of 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, The 
chairman of that subcommittee is 



Representative Fred M. Vinson. Tall, 
slender, dark, with a long face, lines 
cut rather deep, a way of glancing 
hastily at an interlocutor and then 
looking sou'-by-west in the direction 
of Ashland, Ky., where he has been 
going to get the news of his reelec- 
tions; the mouth of a colonel in the 
regular army, its severity tempered 
by an occasional, fleeting, not to be 
relied upon, twinkle in his eyes. The 
kind of a man who wrestles with a 
problem all day and then takes it up 
in his dreams* I asked Mr. Vinson to 
talk about the new tax law to come* 
"We feel that it is a distinct im- 



AN interview in which Repre- 
sentative Fred M. Vinson, Chair- 
man of the subcommittee that 
drafted the new measure, ex- 
plains revisions designed to end 
inequities in the income levies 



provemcnt," he said, 'The corporate 
tax treatment will bring in the reve- 
nue we must have, and it will do away 
with many of the hardships and in- 
equities complained of in the present 
law. I think it will be well received by 
business/* 

That new law will become a fact 
some time this month, if the anticipa- 
tions are accurate. In its making, it 
has followed a well defined course* 

All revenue measures must orig- 
inate in the House of Representatives, 
by direction of the Constitution, The 
House entrusts to the Ways and 
Means Committee of 25 members (of 
whom seven are Republicans in the 
present committee) the task of as- 
sembling the essential information. 
In its turn, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee selected a subcommittee of 
nine members, to do this work. Three 
are Republicans. Robert L, Doughton 
of North Carolina, chairman of the 
main committee, is, of course, ex -of- 
ficio chairman of the subcommittee. 

The members of the subcommittee 
are all veterans of Congress, A green- 
horn would not only be helpless hut 
would be an impediment to progress, 
because taxation is the most compli- 
cated and devilish subject with which 
Congress deals. It directly affects the 
pocketbook of every living human in 
the United States. A mistake made in 
framing the tax laws may deal an al- 
most mortal injury to that hardiest of 
perennials, the business of America. 
In its turn, world business would be 
affected. If too much revenue is pro- 
vided, governmental extravagance is 
encouraged and the veins of industry 
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are tapped. If the revenue proves in- 
sufficient the Government borrows 
more money. 

The nine members of the subcom- 
mittee have served u. total of 61 terms 
in Congress* Chairman Vinson has 
been a member of seven Congresses. 
Allen T, Tread%vay» of Massachusetts, 
leader of the subcommittee minority, 
has been in 13, The others are Jere 
Cooper, Temxessee, five; John Mc* 
Cormack, Massachusetts, six; Wesley 
E. Disney t Oklahoma, four ; Frank H. 
Buck, California, three; Richard M. 
Duncan, Missouri, three; Frank 
Crowther, New York, ten; Daniel A. 
Reed, New York, ten, Ex-officio Chair- 
man Dough ton has served in 14, 

Some one has been available in the 
subcommittee to speak with author- 
ity on every phase of the problem of 



ury's officials. Through its subordi- 
nate bureaus, IheTreasury collect sand 
checks out all money spent by the 
Government, Its representatives at- 
tended the meetings of the subcom- 
mittee charged with all the statistics 
possible, 

Roswell Magill, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, was called back to this 
post after a brief period of private 3ife 
especially to deal with the tax prob- 
lem. He was helped by Thomas Tar- 
leau, his legislative assistant; Arlhiir 
H, Kent, assistant to Herman OH- 
phant, the general counsel of the 
Treasury, and various shifting groups 
of experts from the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, The hearings were 
watched by Lovell H. Parker, chief of 
staff of the Joint Committee on Taxa- 
tion, and his technical assistants- 
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country. It was their task to draft the 
bill in accordance with the recommen- 
dations made by the subcommittee 
after its hearings. 

"After we had submitted our report 
to the full committee," said Mr, Vin- 
son, "we then ai>ened a series of hear- 
ings for the purpose of getting the 
public viewpoint/' 

The public is heard 

THE outsider is inclined to think that 
these witnesses should have been 
beard before the subcommittee pre- 
pared ItB report, but experience has 
shown that this would result in incon- 
venience. The statements of the wit- 
nesses fit in between the preparation 
of evidence and the drafting of the 
bilL The committee weighs this evi- 
dence. It might be likened to the pleas 
of counsel in court, which are follow- 
ed by the judge's charge and the ver- 
dict of the jury, 

"I want to say that the Treasury 
did not put a plan of action before us 
which we initialled and passed on to 
the House," said Mr* Vinson, 'The 
Treasury officials came to us with 
their information and we questioned 
them and gave our views. The meet- 
ings of the subcommittee were all ex- 
ecutive, of course. We just let our 
hair down, all of us. There were dif- 
ferences of opinion and we argued 
them out/' 

Some of the arguments were fairly 
vivtd. Mr, Vinson did not say so, but 
tlie word leaked out through the 
closed doors of tbe subcommittee's 
executive session. No one would ex- 
pect Mr. Vinson to say anything of 
the kind. Taxation matters, unfor- 
tunately, are always tied close to poli- 
{ Continued oft puge 76) 




Lovell H* Parker, tax expert, who helped draft 
the bill as recommended by the subcommittee 



taxation, its history and practice, 
during that period of rising taxes 
which began with the now income tax 
in 1913. 

**Our first order of business,'* said 
Chairman Vinson, **was to gather in- 
formation.** 

The primary source of information 
is, of course, the United States Treas- 



Likewise by Mid- 
dleton Beaman, 
chief legislative 
counsel, the draft- 
ing service. Park- 
er is credited with 
knowing as much 
about tax matters 
as any man In the 



Arthur H< Kent, from the Treasury, who 
helped provide information and figures 



Nobody minds losing a little in a 
air ganicj but^ with income taxes, 
you not only can't win, you can^t 
even quit playing 



TAX Birffir'^ 




Heads, They Win— Tails, We Lose 



By HUGH J. GILLINGHAM 



^JlD you ever match pennies ? Sure 
you have and you either won or lost 
and enjoyed it* You realized, of 
course, that the element of luck would 
eventually determine the winner. 

But suppose your opponent used a 
tricky col*^ — one with two heads or 
two tails ? How long would you enjoy 
your trimming? Not very long. No- 
body minds losing a little in a fair and 
square game* But when you are not 
given an even chance to win, you soon 
lose heart and quit* The same princi* 
pie applies in our income tax game. 
The only difference is that we cannot 
quit — we just have to keep on play- 
ing and paying. 

Life is just a gamble but, in most 
instances, we are given an almost 
even break or at least the odds are not 
too heavy against us. 

But when it comes to paying the 
federal income tax, it seems that the 



AFTER reoding here a few of the things that are wrong 
with the income tox laws, you will want to turn back to 
page 15 to read again what is being done about them 



"cards are always stacked against 
us*'' In other words, we seem to be the 
losers before we have a chance to look 
at our cards. 

Our present income tax system is 
more than 23 years old* Starting with 
the first revenue act way back in 1913, 
various new measures have been en- 
acted including many novel schemes 
and experiments w^hich have resulted 
in a conglomeration of conflicting 
rules, regulations and interpretations 
with respect to basic principles of In- 
come taxation. 

Instead of improving with age — 
the most natural course — our system 
has gone the other way. Surely an ex- 
perience of 23 years should produce a 



better form of taxation — at least an 
equitable one. But, with the promul* 
gat ion of each new revenue act, condi- 
tions have grown steadily worse until 
it is practically impossible for the 
average person to know what it is all 
about, 

I realize the Government's need for 
revenue but there is always a limit to 
everything. It is also primary knowl- 
edge that, when something has proved 
itself to be openly wrong and thor- 
oughly inequitable* the first thing to 
do is to correct the wrongs and to 
start anew* 

The inequities in our income tax 
laws are many and are easily recog- 
nized* A few examples will show just 
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why it is that the taxpayer can't win. 
In school, in our own personal mat- 
ters, and finally in our business deal* 
ings» it has always been a simple ABC 
principle that if we bought something 
for $100 and sold it for S200. the 
transaction would^ naturally, result in 
a profit of $100. On the other hand, if 
the article cost $200 and we sold it for 
only SlOO, the loss would be $100, But 
is this always the case? Not in Uncle 
Sam*s judgment ! To his way of think- 



thing else* Assume that you have 
some extra money which you want to 
Invest, (I said *'you" because that is 
way out of my class. ) You buy some 
real speculative stock; say* 1,000 
shares of Sucker Gold Mines, Inc. at 
$5 a share. All that only costs you 
$5,000* Within the year you find, to 
your amazement, that the price per 
share has jumped to $10. Overcome 
with joy, you unload the entire lot for 
$10,000 and realise a profit of $5,000. 




ing, a loss is not always a loss but a 
gain is always a gain* 

Suppose you bought a home for 
$15,000, In the course of a few years* 
time you added various improvements 
costing about $3,000. After being in 
this house for a number of years, you 
decide to sell it. You get, say, $20,- 
000, Naturally, you have made a 
profit of $2,000 which must be report- 
ed in your income tax return for the 
year of the sale. 

Losses are limiced 

BUT let's assume that you were 
forced to sell this house for $13,000. 
What then ? You know you have a loss 
of $5,000, Does Uncle Sam? No, sir! 
According to his method of playing 
this game, on sales of residential 
properties, the profits are always tax- 
able but the losses are unallowable as 
deductions* Why? I can't exactly ex- 
plain it but he says it is because such 
transactions were not entered into 
for profit. 
So much for that; let's try some- 



With the passing of each oew 
revenue acr, tt has become 
more dilHcult for the citizen 
to figure what s£ is all about 



Still playing the game according to 
his private rules, Uncle Sam says that 
this constitutes income and you must 
pay income taxes on it. Now look at 
the other possibility* Suppose this 
stock had, in the same period^ drop* 
ped to SI a share and you sold the en- 
tire lot for SliOOO to save what you 
could from the catastrophe. From 
this forced sale^ have you not suffered 
a loss of $4,000? You have, but Uncle 
Sam contradicts you. He says your 
pockets may be out the $4,000 but, so 
far as income taxes are concerned, 
you have only lost S2.000. How does 
this come about ? Like this ; 

If that $5,000 gain had been real- 
ized on the sale of a stock held for a 
period of from one to two years, you 
would only have to pay taxes on SO per 
cent of the gain ; if the stock was held 
from two to five years, on only 60 per 
cent ; from five to ten years, oa only 40 
per cent ; for more than ten years, on 
only 30 per cent. Nice, isn't it? But 
there are two sides to the stoiy. 

Losses are to be treated in the same 
manner and with the same percent- 



ages* There is still a further limita- 
tion^ — that losses shall be allowed on- 
ly to the extent of $2,000* In other 
words, you pay taxes on gains no mat- 
ter how large or small. Loases. of 
course, can be used as an oftset 
against gains but only an overage of 
losses in the amount of $2,000 can 
finally be taken as a deduction on 
your income tax return. 

If you. at any time, should have to- 
tal gains of $6,000 and total losses of 
S12,000 — figured according to the 
brackets to which they applied— in 
most instances, you would be compell- 
ed to show a profit. 

To illustrate further: suppose you 
had gains of $20,000 derived from 
sales of securities held for more than 
one year but for less than two years— 
and had losses of the same amount de- 
rived from sales of securities held for 
a period of more than ten years. Now, 
according to Uncle Sam. you only have 
a taxable gain of 80 per cent of $20,000 
or $16,000— but here's the rub. Ac- 
cording to our good old friend, the 
loss of S20.000 is only allowable in the 
amount of 30 per cent or $6,000. 
Plainly speaking, the net effect is 
that, from a profit of $20,000 and a 
loss of $20,000, you have a taxable 
gain of $10,000 for income tax pur- 
poses- 
Losses can't be carried forward 

NOW let us assume that you and I 
have a nice incorporated business. In 
1936 we showed a profit of $80,000. 
Naturally, we would expect to pay in* 
come taxes on this real income and 
we will. But suppose that, in 1937, we 
sustained a loss of $50*000. Of course, 
having no income, we would expect to 
pay no taxes — ^and we won't. But 
what becomes of this loss? Continu- 
ing, in 1938 we again show a hand- 
some profit* Should we not be allowed 
to deduct the loss sustained in 1937 
from this 1938 profit before being as- 
sessed income taxes ? We should, ab- 
solutely. But is this the case? Not at 
all. We are required to pay our taxes 
on all our profits as we make them 
and to forget our losses as and when 
they occur. 

At this time» the undistributed 
profits tax crops up and the fun starts 
all over again* In addition to paying 
our regular corporation tax, we now 
face this additional tax for not con- 
ducting our business as Uncle Sam 
thinks we should and paying out in 
dividends every penny we make. In 
other words, we have to stake our bus- 
iness future in trying to escape a stiff 
penalty for using healthy and whole- 
some business methods, The needs of 
a business do not concern Uncle Sam 
in the least. 

Our own business, as we said, 
showed a profit of $80,000 in 1936. On 
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this amount we will pay a normal cor- 
poration tax of from eight per cent to 
15 per cent, computed as follows: 
From the net income of $80,000, we 
deduct the credit for interest received 
from obligations of the United States 
of, say, $4,000; the credit for divi* 
dends received ( 85 per cent of $6,000, 
the total dividends received) of $5,- 
100, or a total of $9,100, leaving a 
"normal-tax net income" of $70,900. 
The first $2,000 of this is taxable at 
eight per cent, or $160 ; the next $13,- 
000 at 11 per cent, or $l,4ao ; the next 
$25,000 at 13 per cent, or $3,250; and 
the balance of $30,900 is taxable at 15 
per cent or $4,635. making a total nor- 
mal corporation tax of S9,475. 

But we have only begun to pay. We 
then start to figure out this new pen- 
alty tax which is based on portions of 
"undistinbuted net income" which are 
not in excess of certain percentages 
of the "adjusted net income'' and at 
varying rates of tax. 

Now that you have a perfect under- 
standing of this process, I will con- 
tinue. 

All we have to do is to take the $80,- 
000, which is the "net income," de- 
duct the credit for interest on obliga- 
tions of the United States of $4,000; 
the amount of the normal corporation 
tax of $9,475, or a total of $13,475, 



leaving an '^adjusted net income" of 
$66,525. During 1936 we only paid out 
dividends of $20,000, intending to 
leave the balance of our profits in the 
business to take care of commitments 
for 1937. 

For this privilege of keeping our 
business liquid, we are forced to pay 
this undistributed profits tax on the 
^^adjusted net income" of $66,525, less 
the $20,000 paid out in dividends, or 
on an "undistributed net income" of 
$46,525. This tax, which would 
amount to almost an 18 per cent pen- 
alty, is calculated as follows: 

Based on the 
Adjusted Net 

1 1\ CO m e of Rate of A mount 

$6G,523 Amount Tax of Tax 

First 1Q% I 7% $ 465.68 

Next 10% 6.652.50 12% 798.30 

Next 20% 13,305.00 17% 2,261.85 

Nt?xt204 13,305.00 22% 2J27.10 

Balance 6,610.00 27% 1J84.70 

Total $48,525,00 Tax $8,237.63 

In effect, this tax simply amounts 
to an out-and-out penalty for keeping 
our business running according to 
practical business methods. Who 
knows, better than you or I, who have 
been connected with this business 
since its infancy, just how much capi- 
tal will be needed for the ensuing year 
and just what the business prospects 
are for the years to follow? But then 



who cares? Only you and I and our 
families— not taking into considera- 
tion the welfare of our 150 employees 
—and that seems to carry no weight 
at all 

When loans are income 

LET us go a step further and sup- 
pose that our business had been 
forced to go to our local bank on May 
1, 1936, to borrow $40,000 to finance 
the purchases of raw materials. Like- 
ly the agreement with the bank would 
not permit paying dividends out of 
profits until the loan had been paid. 
What then? We cannot forget our 
agreement with the bank or its re- 
strictions—not unless we lose our 
self-respect as reliable business men. 
But, to retain this respect^ we must 
pay a penalty tax of some $8,000, 

The date just used, May 1. is most 
important because, if we had borrow- 
ed the money on or before April 30, 
1936, we might receive a "credit*' to be 
applied against this tax. Even if we 
did come within the specified time, 
however, it is problematical whether 
we would receive the full credit of 
$40,000, After playing around with 
figures in tlie manner prescribed by 
the regulations, Uncle Sam, by using 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Medium priced apart- 
mants of the Washing- 
ton Sanitary Housing 
Co, (ground plan shown 
above). Rents run from 
^32 to ^44 a month in- 
cluding heatt hot water 
and janitor service 
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Lower priced apartments for colored tenants. Rents range from ^12,50 to ^21 a month 

Philanthropy That Pays Dividends 

By APPLETON P, CLARK, JR. 



IHE BASIC IDEA In the 
Washington housing com- 
panies was to demonstrate 
that it was possible to erect 
dwellings which could he 
rented for moderate sums 
and which would pay rea- 
sonable dividends to the 
stockholders. The founders called it 
"Business Philanthropy," 

The rather unusual dilapidated 
buildings scattered through the 
streets and alleys of Washington 
were mainly the outgrowth of the 
large influx of freedmen who swarmed 
into Washington at the close of the 
Civil War, 

To accommodate these people many 
shacks were hastily thrown up* Many 
other buildings of poor character 
were erected and remained to deteri- 
orate rapidly. 

Some effort was made from 1872 on 
to condemn unsafe buildings and 
some restrictions v;ere imposed on 
new construction. However, no con- 
certed effort was made to supply new 
sanitary low rental properties until 
1897. 

In that year, Gen, George Stern- 
berg, Surgeon General of the United 
States, and Dr. George M, Kober, 



DEMONSTRATING that sound busi 
ness manQgement, rather than sub 



sidy^ is the essential need in solving 
the problem of low cost housing 



Dean of Georgetown University Med- 
ical School, started the work with a 
number of prominent citizens, by or- 
ganizing the Washington Sanitary 
Improvement Company and the first 
eight buildings were erected. 

Later, in 1904, they also organized 
with about the same group of citi- 
zens, the Washington Sanitary Hous- 
ing Company, having in mind the 
erection of somewhat lower priced 
buildings to be rented to pay a lower 
dividend. 

Practical slum clearance 

THE first operation was to buy a 
block of ground just opposite a row 
of wooden shacks and erect 34 brick 
apartments. Because of the superi- 
ority of the newly erected houses, the 
shacks became unrentable and the 
owner demolished them. 

The other company then went into 



the same neighborhood and 
joined in the same class of 
work. 

The two companies now 
have 1,034 apartments, 630 
of which are for white and 
404 for colored families. 
These two companies 
work in harmony. Several directors 
are on both boards and some officers 
serve in both organizations* 

The companies have worked by ex- 
ample and moral suasion. They never 
had any legal authority to vacate or 
condemn undesirable houses. 

Credit must be given the founders 
who worked for many years without 
compensation* 

In the beginning the type of build- 
ings to be erected were carefully 
considered. It was decided that large 
multi-family apartments were un- 
desirable or at least to be avoided if 
possible and that, although individual 
houses would be the most satisfac- 
tory considering the results desired 
and with due regard for economy, 
two-story apartments represented 
the best solution of the problem. 

The company does not disparage 
the idea of people living in their own 
homes but it does believe that it is 
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better for tfils class of teBanf to tie In 
a well organized and supervised group 
of apartments or dwellings than to 
attempt individual ownership which 
frequently results in unkempt and 
run down properties. 

We think experience has proved 
this and these companies have stead- 
ily adhered to the plan adopted. 

These apartments range in size 
from living room» bedroom and bath 
to larger sizes which have three bed- 
rooms. The buildings are all of brick, 
w^ith large rear porches which, in the 
later houses, are built of reinforced 
concrete. 



accommodating 105 mmilies, in four 
rows of buildings, one of the projects 
of the Washington Sanitary Housing 
Company. All tenants are colored. 

Rentals are low 



THE i^ntals are: 

Two rooms and bath $12.S0 a month. 
Three rooms and bath, from S15.50 to 
$21 a month. There are, however, only 
eight apart m^^ntfl at the highest fl^re, 
The avf*rage for three rooms and bath i.s 
116.87. Each apartment also has a large 
porch. 

The rents include the water rates. 



wt^re no repairs for wiiich the tenant 
was responsible. He received propor- 
tional credit if the repairs amounted 
to less than the month's rent. 

This plan was in effect a good many 
years but recently the companies de- 
cided that its advantages were doubt- 
ful and are changing to a 12-inonth 
rental plan in the recent develop- 
ments. 

It was found that the tenants would 
not report necessary repairs, espe- 
cially those to plumbing fixtures. 
They would let leaks run indefinitely 
and, as the company pays the water 
bills, this became an item of consid- 




Higher priced group* Rents range from ^36.50 to ^49»50 with h 
service. Organized in 1897, has never failed to pay a dividend 



eat, hot water and janitor 
present rate is 5 per cent 



The earlier buildings had coal 
stoves and ranges* One later group 
was supplied with gas heaters, which 
were of great benefit to the company 
by avoiding the chopping of wood on 
the fioorSt the handling of coal and 
ashes* 

The most recent groups have cen- 
tral group heating plants, hot water 
supply and janitor service. 

In the properties of both com- 
panies, the accommodations may be 
divided roughly into two classes: 

First: The apartments where the ten- 
ants provide their own heat, hot water 
and service the buildings. Here the rents 
run from $12.50 to $30 a month. 

Second: The apartments where the 
owner suppJies the heat, hot water and 
janitor service. These have tile t^ath 
room&\ and other mor^i modern equip- 
ment. These buildings are buUt singly, or 
in small groups- The rents in this auction 
range from $32 to $49.50 a month. 

As many people are most interest- 
ed in the lowest rental group we will 
Ifive some details of such a block* 

This group consists of a soJid block, 



The average occupancy of the three- 
room apartments is sliglitly less than 
three persons each, and the average 
for the two*room apartments is 2,45 
persons p 

The average rent paid in this group 
is 24^4 per cent of the Income re- 
ported as received by the tenants. 

The payments of rents is satisfac- 
tory and the losses between tenants 
and legal proceedings are smalL 

The properties of the two com* 
panies lie in five groups, each form- 
ing a compact unit. 

In each group, except one, there is 
a resident manager with an office. 
This makes it convenient for the ten- 
ants to pay the rent. 

The local office also enables close 
aupervision of the activities of the 
tenants and for the care of the prop- 
erties. 

When the companies were started, 
a scheme was adopted whereby the 
tenant would receive one month's free 
rent if no interior repairs were re- 
quired in the year period or if there 



erable expense. Moreover, the cost of 
repairs was frequently increased. 

The general finances of the com- 
panies may be of interest. 

The Washington Sanitary Improve- 
ment Company has a net worth of 
$1,120,354.18. The capital stock is 
$500,000 : the difference being for de- 
preciation and surplus. 

This company paid dividends from 
its inception to 1923 at the rate of 
five per cent, and from thence to the 
present time at the rate of six per 
cent a year. 

The Washington Sanitary Housing 
Company has net assets of $340,* 
213.14. The capital stock is $200,000; 
the difference again being for depre- 
ciation and surplus^ 

This company paid dividends from 
the beginning for three years at the 
rate of four per cent, and from thence 
to the present at the rate of five per 
cent a year. 

In this connection it may be of in- 
terest to note that some of the orig- 
iConiimied on page 90) 



The Railroads Point a Moral 




By EARL REEVES 



THE public will listen fo business 
as well as to its critics if busi- 
ness will take odvantage of its 
opportunities to tell its story in a 
straightforward fashion 



I HE TIME, about two and a half 
years ago. Tiie speaker, John J. Pelley, 
who had been named president of the 
new Association of American Railroads 
a few months earlier. He said i 

In a period of difficulties for all of uh, and 
when it has been natural perhaps that 
troubled minds should have had an over- 
dose of pessimism, it has been said that 
the railroads have made no progress in 30 
/ears. Or perhaps it was 40, It has been 
said alsOp I believe* that our locomotive Is 
identical "In principle'* with the one 
Stephenson built in 1829, 

Looking: back, it seems to me that a good 
many thing^s have been said loosely: and 
that those of us who are in the railroad 




More than a million passengers ride on trains every day 
and many of them have an opportunity, by posters 
and booklets, to see some part of the railroad stary 



businesi^ have been very busy, and u^e have said nothing* 

This statement, made to me in an interview, is 
picked as the ''golden text" of this article for a reason* 
The railroads had decided that they had better try to 
"tell the world.*' 

Certain addresses by leaders in business and indus- 
try in subsequent months seemed t(> go further than 
that. These spokesmen said tacitly, and some almost 
literally: 

''We must tell the world; or else — " 
One of the business spokesmen was Owen D- Yoting:. 
Accepting the chairmanship of the General Electric 
Company, he declared: 

Only one danger confronts us. The future electrical de* 
velopment of the United States is bound to be enormous. 
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Ko one can prevent it, and aJl must profit 
by it. The danger is that tlie growth of our 
induatiy will outrun public understand- 
ing: that people will sen and fear our size 
without understanding our service. We 
_inusl make it clear to all that progress con- 
ats in lifting the burden of routine and 
l'4rudgery from human shoulders to the 
elefis shoulders of the dynamo; that 
ivery toaflng stream is loafing at the pub- 
c's expense; that e%*ery added kilowatt 
eana less work for some one, more free- 
om, a richer chance for life. 

For eight years, now, business man- 
agement has been fighting for recovery. 
Business reached into the sock for 

•nearly $30,000,000,000 more than it re- 
ceived, billions spent to enlarge em- 
ployment, to raise wages, to modernise 
plants, to advance recovery, all on 
faith. And yet the very **business" 
which has done that is being pressed to 
aid recovery. It remains a tenable idea 
in the public mind that '^business" 

•must be dragooned into doing its part. 
-'Business'* in general does not seem 
to have done a very good job of explain- 
ing itself to the wlmle constituency. 
That, it seems, is why business in gen- 
eral might well note what our rail- 
roads have done about that — because 
our railroads have actually started out 
to do the job which business leaders 
have been talking to each other about. 
Think back a few years. The rail- 
roads were a great, national "prob- 
lem." Constantly, their **plight*' was 
Pl^discussed. The motorcar had taken 
away passengers; the truck, freight. 
Free waterways added competition. 
The public purse aided this new compe- 
tition with free roadbeds and it had 
many other advantages as compared 
with the closely regulated railway in- 
dustry. 

The symposium on "What's the mat- 
ter with the railroads?*' was a hardy 
perennial. Their handicaps and failings 
were stressed. On legislative floors it 



was always open season for railway 
pot shots. There was prolific production 
of railway cure-alls, 

Worser through all this there devel- 
oped loose acceptance of the idea that 
the railroads were through. They had 
fallen asleep; they were decaying, dy- 
ing; time and progress had passed 
them by. Here, many supposed, was an- 
other obsolete monster like those for 
whose bones scientists search, destined 
to disappear because of inability to ad- 
just itself to a changing environment. 

Railroads are not beggars 

THREE-QUARTERS of our railroads 
were in the red, one-quarter in receiv- 
ership. In depression emergency, Uncle 
Sam was lending the railroads money, 
as he had during the war emergency. 
It was forgotten that those war-period 
loans had been repaid with interest and 
it was overlooked that the new loans 
were being repaid. The fact of govern- 
ment loans only seemed to add another 
false view— a picture of the railroads 
as a decrepit mendicant, tin-ciap in 
hand. 

Finally, all these viewpoints cul- 
minated, four years ago, in the law ap- 
pointing a United States official to di- 
agnose the ills of the railroads, pre- 
scribe remedies; and, in 
general, show the rail- 
roads how they ought to 
be run. 

Business feels that it 
has been misrepresented 
and is misunderstood. 
But surely no branch of 
it has faced a general 
state of mind quite as 
low as that which con- 
fronted the railroads 
when they decided they 
had better try to tell the 



trtie story about themselves. The pro- 
gram for telling the world about Amer- 
ican railroads was initiated with somi 
reserve and no small amount of mis- 
giving. But initiated it was, and it has 
gone places that were hardly imagined 
when it started. It is my own emphatic 
conviction that the thinking, planning 
and acting which followed — or th» 
"philosophy" of it all — has led to an 
amazing three-ply result: not merely 
more public good will, but marked im- 
provement also in governmental and 
labor relations. 

One day, you will recall, an engineer 
leaned out of his cab window, in full- 
page magazine advertisements, and 
said to the reader: 

We're doin' OK. buddy!" 

The text told a lot more, terse and 
factual — about how "OK" the railroads 
were in doing their job. That wasn't 
true in dollars, though by then more 
than half the mileage was in the black ; 
but it wasn't a dollar story the rail- 
roads needed to telL The first point of 
attack was upon the dodo-bird myth, 
the untinith about stand-still, horse- 
and-boggy railroads alleged by some to 
be drifting toward extinction. Actually, 
the years in which this myth grew had 
been a period of revolutionary change 
{Continued on page B^) 




Railroad public relations are the 
sum total of all railroad peopled 
contacts with everybody else 



Repetition is an important 
part of the railroad formu- 
la. Travelling exhibits are 
only one phase of a many« 
sided program 




Uncle Sam Eyes 
Futures Trading 



By HERBERT M. BRATTER 



APP AR EN TLY Government regu- 
lation of the commodity exchanges 
is here to stay. The question is: What 
kind of regulation will we have? 



NARVIK A EMJNG 



Without commodity exchanges, nation-wide prices for cotton 
and grains would not exist, the farmer would not know the 
value of his product or the miller what to pay for grain 



J, W. T. Duvel heads the C. E, A. super- 
vising futures trading in 13 commodities 



■ EDERAL regulation of trade and in- 
dustry has witnessed much expansion 
since the depression* While recent laws 
are admittedly in the experimental 
stage, the business man afTected must 
face the fact that the general public, 
having attained the present degree of 
control over trade practice, is extreme- 
ly unlikely to relinquish its influence. 
It will indeed continue to seek new con- 
trols. 

The federal Government now pos- 
sesses largely parallel regulatory pow- 
ers over the securities and commodities 
markets. 

Commodity exchanges are impor- 
tant, since they provide the arena 
where demand and supply come to 
grips. Futures trading is the mech- 
anism which measures the value of 
important products and it plays a vital 
role in the storing, marketings financ- 
ing, and processing of these staffs of 
life. 

Without commodity exchanges, na- 
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lion- wide prie€S for cotton, corn, wheat 
or barley would not exisL Instead, 
these prices would be on regional, even 
on county, bases. Without organized 
exchanges and quotations transmitted 
promptly to all those interested, the 
farmer would have no good idea of the 
market value of his product, nor would 
the miller know what to pay for his 
grain. 

Not long ago in China, where com- 
munications are poor, the Government 
collected price data on various prod* 
ucts. In various provinces, cotton was 
selling simultaneously at prices rang- 
ing from 78 to 112, Imagine the con- 
fusion in our markets if cotton sold at 
eight cents a pound in Tennessee, ten 
cents in South Carolina and 11 cents 
in North Carolina. Imagine the pro- 
tests if the American daily newspapers 
and the radio no longer carried future 
prices, reflecting the combined judg- 
ment of the entire market as to the 
value of wheat, corn, or cotton. In 
America, unlike China, 90 per cent of 
the cotton crop, the product of more 
than 2,000,000 growers, is merchan- 
dised with the use of futures trading 
for hedging purposes. In 1937, the Sen* 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry rei>orled that **pnictically all 
cotton bought and sold is . . . based on 



the price at MIW eotton future.^ - . . 
are selling* . . /' 

Futures markets offer, at small cost, 
a means of price insurance to both 
seller and buyer. According to an Agri- 
culture Department rejiort, futures 
trading reduces costs of merchandising 
by reducing the risks from price changes 
and by effecting savings in interest 
charges and in capital requirements. 
Another government consultant simi- 
larly infers that hedging and arbitrat- 
ing increases merchants' profits, that 
this increase is at the expense of specu- 
lators, and that competition forces this 
profit to be passed on to the producer 
and consumer. That the larger commer- 
cial interests resort to hedging this 
consultant regards as proof of its long- 
run suf>eriority to speculative price 
risk. 

Hedging lessens price changes 

DEPARTMENT of Agriculture data 
indicate that futures trading tends to 
lessen the range of seasonal price 
changes although increasing their fre- 
quency. As a final service of much 
value, futures trading aids greatly in 
the financing of the products con- 
cerned. Traders can borrow more mon- 
ey on hedged than on unhedged com- 



modities since hedges protect banks? 
from serious loss. 

As already indicated, commodity ex^ 
changes provide a year round and 
natton*wide market for crops which 
otherwise would have to be sold soon 
after harvesting. The immediate sale 
of large quantities of wheat, cotton, or 
corn within brief harvest periods to the 
consumers of such commodities would 
severely depress prices. 

The future market provides a place 
for registering in advance of harvests 
the price expectations of those who are 
studying the demand and supply fac- 
tors. It thus tends to make for gradual 
and less extreme price fluctuations. 
Moreover, the activity of speculators, 
increasing greatly the volume of trad- 
ing, tends to provide a broader and 
more stable base and increase liquidity, 

The Senate Agriculture Committi 
says : 



1 
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Without the outitlde speculator, the 
plus crop would have to bo carried liy th 
imgiLged in the buiiine£]», and thusc 
would not b<* wiinng to carry it oxct^pt at a 
price which would not only rK^o them a 
margin of anticipated profit, but compel 
sate thi^ni for afiKumlng the npeculatt' 

Not only the producer and the pr 
cessor, but the speculator eb well, 




Eighty-eight per cent of the grain transaaiom in 1936-37 were handled on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, shown here. The C, E* A, controls not only this, but 15 others as well 
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Leaders in the March of Business 




Fred W. Sargent and former Congressman Fred Britten 



■EWIS E. PIERSON, chairman of the li-ving Trust Company^ who 
with preaident Harry E. Ward issued a joint rt^port to stockholders 
with a warning that ^'abnormally abundant credit and abnormally low 
interest rates, if long continued, are likaly to create more problems 
than they Holve.*' 

J. HOWARD PEW, president, Sun Oil Company, who annoianced a 
program of plant expansion with a capital outlay of $11»000.000 in 1938. 
Expansion of the two principal refineries at Marcus Hook, Pa., and 
Toledo, Ohio, is included. Most of the money will go for wages* 

THOMAS E. WILSON, chairman. Wilson & Co., Chicago packers* who 
is urpfing producers and packers to raise a $1,000,000 fund for adver- 
tising to increase meat consumption. Says meat consumption has 
fallen from 146 pounds per capita of 30 years ago to 120 pounds today. 

FRED W. SARGENT, president Chicago and Korthwestern Railway 
which recently placed in service nine new streamlined, steam loco- 
motives on the Chlca|£;o-Omaha run and asked for bids on 12 stream- 
lined passenger coachesi for the Chicago-Minneapolis "400" speed 
train. 

W. RUBDON, recently chosen head of the Federal Motor Truck 
Company, only manufacturer of motor trucks exclusively in Detroit. 
General manager the last ten years, he has played an important part 
in increasing the company's production capacity from 60 to 1,000 
trucks a month. 




R. W. Ruddon 
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Land Ownership Won't Make 



By J, GILBERT HILL 



STRIPPING the ballyhoo from 
the •larm problem/' Mr. Hill 
submits his opinion of what it 
is and what business can do 



^JhE out of nearly every ten Ameri- 
cans— 2,654,621 families or 13.22O,tM>0 
persons — conatitutea a prospect for es- 
tablishment in a private business by 
the public treaayry. That is what com- 
plete elimination of farm tenancy 
th rough federal Unanclng of individ- 
tials for purchase of farms really sig- 
nifiesi* 

The t9:i5 farm census counted 13,- 
220 I ons actually living as rent- 

tra . . ' croppiers on "farms/' That 
e census revealed that, although 






KeL 

lO^ 



When agriculture l Jiue lo gnct lii iJt. ncu^rK, iiu ^insucr wd^ found in 
Stimulating farm ownership and educating the farmers 



their value was deflated about 35 per 
cent between 1930 and 1935. the na- 
tion's farms were still worth $32,858,- 
844,012 or $4,823 each. 

If the Government should finance the 
purchase of a business for every farm 
tenant family at $4,000 each, tbe cost 
would be nearly $H,000.000.000- 

21 



Our total farm tenant problem prob- 
ably is nearly half again these stagger- 
ing figures since the 1935 agriculture 
census recorded as farmers only 25 per 
cent of the nation's population. How- 
ever, the 1930 general census classed 
43.8 per cent as *'rural*' because they 
lived outside Incorporated cities. 

N ATIO 



England solved her farm problem by 
adopting a tenant system under which, 
tCKlayt 90 per cent of her farms are 
operated by tenants 



Industry must have the farm market 
to exist. Every study proves it, Slatii 
tics compiled by the NaLiorml Far 
Chemurgic Council, for instance, shol 
total wages paid by industry each year" 
for the past 15 years are always sligh' 
ly less than total farm income. Thai : 
the business man's stake in agricultun'. 

But that doesn't mean we must ac- 
cept every political proposal for far 
prosperity I 

For instance, proposals for fmancir 
farm home ownership presume thai 
if a man owns his land— is proprietal 
of his business, he autDmatically 
comes prosperous and a good customc 
for mduatry. 

That's silly! Oklahoma, for instant 
was opened for settlement April 23 
1889. On that day every man living ii 
Oklahoma was a debt-free landowner. 
By 1900, in 11 years, Oklahoma had 4^ 
per cent farm tenantry. By 1935 it wafl 
61.2 per cent and it was c;sii mated fully 
half of the remaining 38.8 jier cent 
listed as home owners were und^||| 
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Smart Farmers 
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Discouraged city families are returning to 
worn>out farms faster than they can be 
moved away by resettlement schemes 

Soil destruction began with owners 
but tenantry gets the blame 




Studies reveal that agriculture in at least one state — Oklahoma — is in the midst of 
an industrial revolution. Machines make large farms larger and small farms smaller 
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The movement back to cheap, small tracts is inevitable so long as people think 
oi the farm as a refuge* Denmark found a way to make the movement pay 
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an try alone, is responsible. Tenantry 
must go! Far too many farmers rise en 
mame to join the hullabaloo. They have 
wasted their soil— our soil. They have 
mismanaged their businesses. Now. 
they are well started toward making a 
treasury raiding racket of a sincere at- 
tempt to solve the farm problem, 
"Farm Relief*' has been a plank in ev- 
ery political platform for 20 years* 

They go broke but continue 

FARMERS who go broke tilling the 
soil don't leave it. They merely turn 
title to the land over to the mortgage 
holder and continue to ship fertility 
away as grain and cotton withoyt set- 
ting aside anything for depletion. 

Even with this abuse, however, the 
answer isn't to destroy tenantry unless 
it is proved conclusively that tenantry 
is the only factor preventing profitable 
agriculture and preservation of the na- 
tion's resources. 

Our agricultural problem must be 
solved. China failed to solve hers and 
the world knows the results. Dr. Peter 
Nelson, agricultural economist, recent- 
ly reviewed the success of two other 
nations, however, in a government pub- 
lication — England, where agriculture 
flowered under tenantry; and Den- 
mark, made prosperous by home own- 
ership. We can take our choice, it 
seems, but close study gives us clues 
for meeting our own problem. 

England once had general farming, 
producing grain, vegetables, meat, 
dairy products and forage. Farms 
were small. Each unit supplemented 
{ Coniinued on page 98 ^ 
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Dust storms of the past few years have 
helped dramatize the farm situaiion 



mortgage. I>ust storms and floods have 
dramatized the farm situation. Little 
public thought was given the question 
until people began to dig soil from eyes 
and ears after a dust storm, or shovel 
mud from parlors, factories, and stores 
after floods. When farms— as well as 
farmers — began to ajTive m town, peo- 
ple began to worry. 

These casual observers can't miss 
tenantry with all its abuses, social and 
economic. It's under their noses. It is 
under the tenant system that floods 
and dust storms have swept the coun- 
try. Then, these observers find, scien- 
tific agriculture would conser%^e most 
of that soil but science is ignored under 
tenantry. Therefore, tenantry, and ten* 



Under sciennhc agriculture the land would not have bttn stripped of 
protecting foliage leaving it bare for the wind to do its worst 



Weaving the Sands 
of the Sea 

By EDWARD BRECHER and 
PHILIP OUNAWAY 





A pretty girl tours a glass factory, wonders if some 
day she will wear dresses made from this new material 



First step in making glass cloth. A marble dropped 
Into this machine emerges as filaments 120 miles long 



WHEN machines were first used to 
make glass everybody predicted that 
the result would be wide unemploy- 
ment. Todoy glassmoking employs 
more men than ever before. Here is 
one of the reasons 



^TLL things may be woven/* wrote 
the poet Dante six centuries ago, "even 
the sands of the sea/' Today the glass- 
makers are weaving sand tons of it 
daily, Because, out of sand, plus soda 
and lime, they are making almost in- 
visible threads of glass. From these 
they are weaving filter cloths, curtains, 
and wall coverings. They are spinning 
lustrous yarns of glass for fire-resis- 
tant textiles and for electrical insula- 
tion. They are producing fabrics that 
are as soft as cotton » as sheer as silk, 
or as tough as canvas. 

In fibrous guise, glass retains all 
its invaluable properties^ except ri- 
gidity and brittleness. In addition, it 
can be cut and sewn, woven, knitted, 
braided J matted, and fabricated in a 
do^en other ways. Fibrous glass is 
embarking on a career as industry's 
newest basic raw material. 



There*s nothing new about the idea- 
of pulling glass into threads. Dante^a 
Venetian contemporaries dipped a rod 
into a pot of molten glass and drew 
from the sticky mass long slender fila- 
ments flexible enough to wind around 
vases and tableware as decoration. 
Much more recently, the Germans, 
spurred on by their World War lack 
of industrial fiber, improved on the 
Venetian technique. 

Glass fiber on a bicycle 

THEY attached a strand of glass 
drawn from the furnace to the rear 
wheel of a jacked-up bicycle. A girl, 
working the pedals with all her might, 
was able to wind up four or live miles 
of glass fiber an hour on the rim of the 
wheel. The product was coarse, irregu- 
lar, and none too pliant; but chopped, 



or crushed, it made a passable substi- 
tute for asbestos. 

As early as 1892, Americans began 
to toy with the stuff. In that year the 
Lib bey Glass Company tailored a dress 
of silk fabric interwoven with strands 
of glass thread for an actress of the 
day, and exhibited it at the Columbian 
Exposition, Since then glass- dress 
stories have popped up from Paris. 
Holl>nvood, and points between, and 
we have been deluged with accounts of 
trout caught on glass fishing lines, and 
robins* nests built of glass yarns. 

But glass fiber for decoration, for 
war-time emergency, or for publicity is 
very different from glass fiber as a 
staple article of commerce. To justify 
the title "basic raw material" tech- 
nicians have had to step up both qual- 
ity and quantity. 

Even a fourteenth century Venetian 
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could produce glass fiber, but be 
eouldn*t draw it one-twentieth as fine 
as a human hair, nor could he manu- 
facture enough of it daily, as Coming 
Glass Works does, to reach the sun, and 
enough more, as does Owens-Illinois, 
to reach back. He couldn't control the 
size and chemical composition of his 
fibers to the last decima), and he 
couldn*t make it cheap enough to com- 
pete with other fibers or to capture 
markets of his own. 

Continuous production of fiber 

THESE are the achievements of Amer* 
lean technicians and business execu* 
tivea. Their accomplishments, and their 
methods as well, are worth examining. 

The factory at Newark, Ohio, where 
OwenS'Dlinols manufactures its glass 
fiber, is an object lesson in product 
engineering, compact, automatic, and 
continuous from end to end. If you re- 
member those great roaring pits of 
shooting flame and molten glass, the 
"glory holes*' of the old glass works, 
then you would be astonished by the 
contrast, because here the melting is 



done in trim little electric furnaces no 
bigger than kitchen stoves. Small glass 
marbles, exactly like those yoy plaj^ed 
with as a boy, are stored in what looks 
like an office water cooler just above 
the furnace, and are released one at a 
time to be melted at 3,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit, 

Inserted in the fumaee floor is the 
heart of the whole glass fiber process: 
a bushing, or plate, pricked with tiny 
holes. Its exact composition is a closely 
guarded trade secret, although you 
need not be a Sherlock Holmes to dis- 
cover that it Is a precious metal alloy. 
Its task is a tough one. It has to with- 
stand heat, pressure, chemical action, 
and abrasion. In addition, it has to 
strain the glass through its 102 pin- 
pricks so that the emerging filaments 
will be just two ten-thousandths of an 
inch in diameter. 

Gravity begins the process. The mar- 
bles roll out of the bottle neck into 
the furnace. When melted, the glass 
drips through the minute holes below. 
But gravity isn't fast enough, so the 
engineers have added high pressure 
steam blowers which converge down- 



ward on the molten glass as it string, 
like molasses through the bushing. 
Jets of steam seize the filaments, pii?' 
them, stretch them, break them in' 
eight, 12, or 16 inch "staples/* and pt 
them in a trough. There the staples ^ 
"slivers" are gathered like wool by 
mechanical fingers which card them 
twist them into yarn, and turn th* ; 
out wound on spindles to be further 
processed on regular textile machinery'. 

That*s the way short cotton-lil 
glass fibers for coarse cloths are man\i 
factured. The same kind of furnace, 
however, also produces fine, rayon-like 
continuous fibers. To do this, no blow- 
ers are needed; the attendant simply 
grasps the filaments as they worm 
their way slowly through the per* 
f orated alloy plate and fastens them to 
a revolving drum. The drum then pulls 
them out as fast as it can turn — drav, 
ing some 60 miles of fiber a minute- 

Long, unbroken strands 

THE fibers are theoretically endle: 
actually a 10,000 mile unbroken strai 
is no novelty. It is hard to believe that 
each quarter-ounce marble will yield 
nearly a mile of thread of 102 filaments. 
What happens to the filaments after 
they are wound on the spindles is ex- 
actly like what happens to any other 
textile fiber. They may be gathered un- 
twisted into fleecy yarns (not unlike 
Bern berg yarns to the untutored eye) 
or given a single twist to make a soft 
st rand, or half a dozen of these strands 
may be twisted to produce a strong 
tough thread not unlike number 50 
cotton. 

Color? That's easy. Glass fabric 
won*t take a dye, of course, but you can 
give it color simply by using tinted 
glass marbles in the electric furnace. 
Textile looms can weave patterns of 
(Continued o« page 82 J 
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A FIGG FOR PROFITS 



By PAUL McCREA 



The auditor pushed open the door and strode 
unannounced into the private office. He threw the led- 
ger sheets on the desk of J. Warburton Figg, President 
of Fig, Figg ^ Figgg. Before the co!d contempt in his 
eyes J* Warburton recoiled fearsomely. 




nose at the cringing president. 

**You think it is true* then?" J. Warburton reached 
a trembling hand toward the ledger sheets, then drew 
back as from a serpent, 

''I know it is true!" 

**Nol Nof No!'' J. Warburton shrieked. He threw 
his arms protect ingly across his head as though to 
avoid a blow. The auditor said nothing. 

In the outer office the rhythm of busy typewriters 
hesitated for a moment as girls glanced at the presi- 
dent's open door and then inquiringly at each other. 

J. Warburton raised a cautious eye above his fore- 

* 'Close the door/' he whispered. 

*'Na!" The auditor was firm- *'Let them hear* Soon 
the whole world will know.** 

Again J. Warburton looked at the accusing ledger 
sheets. 

"Is it bad?" 

**Contemptible!*' 

"There must be some mistake. You have forgotten 
something." 
^*It's all there." 

'*Did you include the undistributed profits tax?" 
* 'Certainly." 

"The social security tax?" 
The auditor nodded. 
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"The income tax?" 
"Yes," 

"The manufacturers' excise tax and the corporation 
franchise tax?" 

The auditor's finger traced a line on the ledger sheet. 
"Right there." 

"The income tax? The real estate tax? The personal 
property tax?" 

''Everything, I tell you." 

"Maybe you forgot the state taxes" — the auditor 
shook his head — "the municipal taxes? The county 
taxes? The township taxes?" 

"They are all paid, I tell you." 

"And it still shows?" 

"Exactly." 

J, Warburton leaned insinuatingly across the desk, 
"Couldn't we juggle the books?" 
"For shame!" 

J. Warburton slumped. The auditor spoke quietly 
but with infinite bitterness. 

"I have suspected that you were a Tory, an eco- 
nomic royalist. Now I know it. That sheet shows it 
beyond dispute. But I didn't know you were also a 
coward. Juggle the books, indeed! Be a man! Confess! 
Take your medicine!" 

"I can't stand it. Think of my family! My children! 
To go through life knowing that their father — " 

He buried his face on his crossed arms and sobbed* 
For a moment the auditor's face softened. 

"There is» of course, one way out." 

For a long moment J, Warburton continued to sob. 
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Then he raiSfd nis head slowly to 
tor*s eyes. 

'^You mean?" 

The auditor shrugged hh shoulders. J. Warburton's 
face blanched. His groping fingers closed on a letter 
opener, tightened. His knuckles whitened. The Jetter 
opener snapped. 

The sDUJid roused him. His jaw set* He stood erect. 

' You Ye right," he said, **It is better so." 

The auditor studied him critically. Then he held 
out his hand, J. Warburton took it in a firm grasp. 

'^That's the J, Warburton courage I expected,'* the 
auditor said* **No hard feelings/' 

**None/* J. Warburton told him. *'You have only 
done your duty. I alone am to blame." 

The auditor walked away» closing the door quietly 
behind him, J, Warburton stood as a man in a daze. 
Then, with sure, quick motions, with hands that did 
not tremble* he picked up the ledger sheets, folded 
them, tore them across and across, again and again. 
He dropped them in the metal wastebasket and threw 
in a lighted match. As they blaned, he set his hat at a 
jaunty angle. With his cane» he prodded the blackened 
ash in the basket. Wben no scrap of paper remained » 
he walked from the office, smiled cheerfully at his 
secretary, and strode down the corridor to the elevator. 

In the street , he turned toward a nearby store where 
a sign read **Guns and Ammunition," 

As he walked* a mongrel dog, rising from the gutter. 
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followed at his heels. At a comer, the beast pressed 
against him, whining. It rose on hind legs* forefeet 
propped against his knee, and looked deep into his 
eyes* 

J. Warburton smiled and pushed it down kindly, 

''No, pup," he said, '*I am unworthy, even, of 
your friendship," 

But the dog persisted. It rubbed against his legs. 
It barked. It leaped ecstatically trying to lick his face. 
Failing, it caught his hand in its mouth. In vain, J. 
Warburton tried to avoid it. 

Then, suddenly, the stern look left his face* In its 
place came a victorious smile. With the dog still at 
his heels, J, Warburton walked past the store selling 
guns. On down the street and on — to the municipal 
building. 

There before a caged window, he stopped. 

**I want a dog license," he said. **Male, brown, and 
his name is 'Savior'." 

**Two dollars, please," said the clerk. 

A moment later, surprised passers-by were startled 
to see the dignified J. Warburton Figg sitting on the 
steps of the Municipal Building, his arms around the 
neck of a squirmingly happy mongrel dog and to hear 
him muttering; "Thank you, pup, thank you I Except 
for you, my business would have shown a profit but 
that two dollar dog tax saved me. Now the Govern- 
ment has it all. You have made me a respectable man 
again," 
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The Driver is Eating 
the Oats . • . 

In 1800, five cents of each income dollar in the United 
States was taken for all government purposes, state, 
federal, and local. Today government agencies spend 35 
cents of each earned dollar. 

The United States was then leagues ahead of other 
nations in its economy of government, the nearest rival 
spending four times as much, the great majority of na- 
tions spending from 30 to 35 cents or one*third their 
income. 

The people of the United States had, as a result, 95 
cents out of each dollar earned to pay for bread and but- 
ter, and shelter, and taking chances. 

From 1900 to 1030 three billions yearly of **free 
money** went into new industries and into the expansion 
of old; since 1930 only one-tenth that amount. 

Today, only 65 cents of each earned dollar is left for 
chance-taking by individuals, with the '*free-money" of 
former years now allocated by political agencies. 




C||«l,lltt IN NEM ion* IICHtLD.rNtlUME 
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Burroughs 

SHORT-CUT 
KEYBOARD 



ELIMINATES 

NEEDLESS 
OPERATIONS 



ALL CIPHERS ARE AUTOMATIC; 



Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard are ciphers written an to ro a tic ally . 
Thus, much of the work is done without touching a key. 



SEVERAL KEYS AT ONE TIME 



Only on the Short-C^ut Keyboard can two or more keys be depreused 
at one time. This saves many needless operations. 



ENTIRE AMOUNTS IN ONE OPERATION 
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Only on the Short-Clut Ktivboard can an eutire amount and the 
motor bar be depressed to^eiher, thus completely adding or sub- 
tracting the amount in one operation. 

Ltt rhi ta^al Bur rough's representative .f/ion' you art your nu-rt u-ork what 
fhe thnrr-i iJr invthifd art the Short -Cur K^yhoard can octuiiity me^n ia yuu. 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



This tape is a typical example of how thousands 
of needless operations can be eliminated by the 
Burioughs short-cut method. The amount 
25.60, far instance, was listed and added by 
depressing the 2, S and 6 keys and the motor bar 
a// fogethBr, in one single opera fjon^ instead of 
writing one figure at a time. The amount 
6,712.70 was listed and added the short- cut way 
in two operations instead of seven. Thus, the 
Buiroughft ^hort>cut method eliminates 
needless operations in writing any amount. 





FITZGERALD HALL, Prwideni 
Naih\4lle, Chattanoogn 8c Su Louit Railwfty 

"Stales' rights were not lost at Appomattox, The man who In- 
vented Ted era! aid did more to destroy states' rights than all the 
hosts who marched with Grant and Sherman. . * . Government in 
business will destroy the character and independence of the 
Ameriean people. X have been in a regulated business all my life 
and I tell you the hand of government In business \b the hand of 
,th," 



J. D, A. MORROW, P^<^*ident 
Pittsburgh Coal Company 

*'The establijshment of mini mum prices under the National Bitu- 
minous Coal Act on December 16 affected a revol atlonarj'^ change 
in the competitive situation In the bituminous coal industr>\ . . . 
For our IS mines alone, there are several thousand different 
prices flxed that we must absoluteiy obaer^'e in the sale of our 
coal and for the mines In the 10 districts with which our mines 
compete there are several hundred thousand prices ^xed for the 
various sizes, grades and kinds of coal that enter our common 
market* ... In our view this depression waa created in Washing- 
ton. It will have to be cured in Washington by a frank acknowl- 
edgement of some mistaken that have been made ; by a clear and 
unequivocal statement of future policies without any intimaUonB 
or suspicions of concealed and different purposes." 



J. r>, A. Morrow 



PHILIP A. BENSON, Presidem 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 



*'To Its great glory it must be admitted that the most hopeful 
sign In the present situation Is the fighting Hpirit of buainesa. 
Fears and timidities characteristic of the early 'thirties are not 
present now. Business men seem determined to go ahead and 
ready to back their determination with cash/* 



THOMAS LAMONT 

Partner of J, P. Morgan 8£ Company 



*TVe must not feel that our generation has been going through un- 
precedented misfonune or that we can Indulge In self-pity. , , . We 
want young men of intellectual hardihood, those capable In the 
coming generation of impressing their capacities upon the com- 
naunity» so that we ehaU not look to government to cart? for um or 
solve all our difficulties/' 
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Xhe young man who has just been itiarned knows it 
takes time to acquire thorn "worldly goods*^ with w^hich 
he proiiiised to emlow his bride. Meanwhile he must watch 
his i>enniei^* 

Every married man faces this question, "How can I leave 
oiy wife and tliildren provided for, should anything sud- 
denly happen to nie?" The Metrtjpulitan'B Family Pro- 
tection Policy provides a practical way to help meet this 
problem. 

One popular form of the Family Protection Plan assures 
your wife SlOO a month income for twenty years ^ — the 
jieriod hen tlie children are growing up. It then provides 
$10,000 in eash or continued income, as desired. Larger 
or smaller amounts of income can he arranged to fit your 
budget and expectations. 

■riiis Plan affords a comfortable feeltug of security to your 
wife and yourself, . . a strong foundation on whiih to rest 
a young *:oupIe's bright hopes anrl ainbitious. 

The Metropolitan Field-Man, without obligation^ will 
gladly explain ttie details of this Plan. Telephone the 
nearest Metropolitan oflicc today, or mail the coupon. 



ring 
/t/iee li^eJ 



itsiia! siandtit'd JormSy inffividmit arid gnutp^ in 
Itirgv and mm if amounts. It atio issups urinititics 
and accident and health policies^ 

Thv ^^et^ap(llitan is a mtiltmi ar^umuitiim . Its 
assats are hvld for the benefit nj its poliryhoidt^r.^^ 
and any diti^'iihle stirplus returned to its ftolirv- 
hdder^ in th(\form of dividends. 



1 Mnditati Atchijc^ Mcw Itotk, Y. 
Without pUf^ing myaclf uiiiJcr uny ubllgatian, I wi>uLd lilcr lu 

TiAME 



CITli" 



m METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

OlSE MADISON AVENUE, tNEW YOKK* Y. 
KKEDERTCK H. EClvEB, Cbtdrui^ti ot Uie? aunfd 
LEROV A. LINCOLN, Pr^ideut 



Ctt^ytishu 10 IS, by MrEropoEiTtin. LUf Invijranicr Com puny 



,.,A Family Protection Policy 

— tmyh prouided for 

— chiidre?!* s educatioft assured 

— ground laid for retirement income 




Farm Income 



The Tie That Binds 




JfOnti ICAIEL 



Meat aninials provide more farm m- 
come than any oihvr product- Such in- 
come is largely depcficlent upon the 
mass purcKa&ing poi*er of America't 
30,000f000 housewives 



in Clear i iike. Ion a, ii few years ago, farm* 
CTi exchanged their corn with local iner- 
chanti for 25 cent& a bu»hcl, in ^crip, in 
order to keep trade moving 



Right: Production for industrial uses is 
limfted by cost of competitivp products. 
Cotton must compete with wood putp as 
raw material for industry. Below; Decline 
in horse populatton has released J0»000, 
000 acres formerly needed to produce ha> 





3S 



IntEHDEPENBUNCE of agriculture and Intiuatry 
how the siuccess of one depends upon adequate production 
of the other is one of today's most striking economic truisms. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce recent report* 
on '*Farm Income in the United States'* preDared by Us 
Agricultural Committee, adds facts and figures which in* 
dicate that the amount of income received by fanners in 
this country is one of the two or three most Important factors 
in dcti^rmlning national prosperity. 

The report says that anything approaching self-sufflelency 
in farm life is no longer possible in Americun agriculture. 
A monf*y income Is nece!jyar>'' to obtain food not produced 
on the farm, clothing, implements, supplies and to meet the 
demands of organized society* for the maintenance of politi- 
cal and social institutions through the payment of taxes and 
the making of contributions. Actually living on farms are 
32,000,000 people and another 1S,000,000 are indirectly as- 
sociated with the agricultural industry. 

It Is possible, according to the report, to raise farm income 
by a better adju^stment of supply to demand, but there are 
definite limits to the extent to which income may be in* 
creased by curtailing supply and raising unit prices. Farm- 
income would, of course, be improved If world prices justified 

*C«prie» <»f this rcpcirt may be obtained by wriimc to the Agricultural 
Dept., CKnmbcr of Commerce of the U. S., Wathrngton, D. C. 
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COMPTOMETER" does master job for Zenith 



THE YOUNG LADY (right) probably doesn't realize that 
behind the golden tones of her new 1938 Zenith Radio there's 
an intricate organization , . , with intricate fSgu re-work prob- 
lems. Behind every figure on Zenith Radio dials, there are 
thousands of figures on production costs, sales, etc- And all 
these figures are handled on the "Comptometer"! 

22 YEAKS 4G0 the Zenith Radio Corporation started using 
"ConnptometersJ' Pictured below is one of Zenith's present 
"Comptometer" batteries — welMighted, pleasant and effi- 
cient. Mr, Samuel Kaplan, Assistant Treasurer, says, "All of 
our figure work is handled on the 'Comptometer.' This in- 
cludes costs, payroll, expense distribution, sales analysis, 
general accounting and statistical work. Our experience 
with *Compto meter* methods over 22 years has convinced 
us that we can turn out our figure work quicker and at less 
expense with the 'Comptometer.' " 





IF YOUR BUSINESS Is in need of more economica!, fast-moving 
and flexible methods of handling figure work, a ^'Comptometer'* rep- 
resentative can show you (in your own office, on your own job) how 
modern '*Compto meter'* methods save precious minutes and dollars- 
Telephone your local "Comptometer" office ♦ • . or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1712 North Paulina Streeti Chicago, Illinois. 

COMPTOMETER 

Tf*ile-M4rlt of Ftlt 4 Tirnnt Mff. Ct— Rffl, U. PtL Off. 




etf cppiLfR ra te TOM co 

Increased foreign production of wheat hii cui down the E?cport market. This 
Algpfian farmer is rapidly lirarning how to uie nnod*?rii equipmimt lo incr*;a*e his 
production and add to world supphe» 
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used \n industries increased 30 per cent. Not 
only was the farmers* Immediate buying in- 
creast*d when inconit? went upt but their pur- 
chasing power waii also reflected by larger 
sales in other industries. 

The recovery of farm income was reflect- 
ed In retail trade mare noticeably than in any 
other branch of busineBS. Contrary to the 
practice in most industries, purchases by agri- 
cultural producern are almost entirely at re- 
tall— <>ven goodH Ui*€d in production, which In 
other industries would be bought through 
wholesalers or direct from the manufacturer, 
are bought from retailers. The total amount 
of farm income that went into retail trade in 
1935 was equivalent to 54 per cent of the ruraJ 
retail trade of that year, and the rural trade 
was 30 per cent of the nationul retail total of 
$33,000,000,000. 

The leport further indicates that the con- 
suming public spends about one* fifth of its In- 
come for food and clothing in both good years 
and bad. Therefore, after farmers have done 
all that they can to improve their own indi- 
vidual production and marketing problems, 
they can expect an increase in their own In- 
come only when the total income of all con- 
sumers is raised. 

The Committee made the foUow^ing recom- 
mendation which will be placed before the 
next annual meeting of the Chamber; 

"Recognisfiing the economic necessity of 
maintaining a balance between supply and de- 
mand—between production and consumption 
of ajiricultural products — the Committee be- 
lieves that the most important opportunity 
today liei^ in the vigorous stimulation of de- 
mand at home and abroad rather than in the 
curtailment of supply. The prosperity of 
agriculture depends primarily on an expand- 
ing industry, and upon the re-opening of for- 
eign markets. Government can beat serve 
agriculture by the most generous encouragc*- 
ment of private initiative/' 



Ability^of one man to tend more j 
increasf*d by mechanisation. Land 
unsti [table to ttiod^^rn method:; can be 
withdrawn from cultjvaijan 



expansion of f xport.s and adequate outlets eouM he provided- 
Production for Industrial uses may also be expanded, but 
the prices which Industry can pay for agricultural producti^ 
are largely determined by the cost uf competitive products, 
and the poasibillty of Increasing farm income by this means 
i«, therefore, deflnllely limited. For example, cotton must 
compete with wood pulp for cellulose manufacture^ and 
corn with low-grade molasses for alcohol production. The 
committee believes that a better way to increase the total 
farm income is by the expansion of industrial activity with 
its resultant increase in consumer income- 
How agricultural Income affects the sale of manufactured 
goods constitutes an important part In the Committee's 
study. As an example, the report calls attention to the In- 
crease of shipments into the Southwest in the years 1932'34. 
In these yeara, farm income in this area increased 35 per 
cent^ Shipment of manufactured goods used by farmers in 
production Increased 114 per cent. Do meat Ic and personal 
good^ largely used by farmers increased 57 per cenL 

Likewise, shipment into this same area of commodities 



The automobile is the most democratic of our proud American insti 
tutions. According to the latest available figures there is one cor for 
nearly every family in the United States ... a record undreamed of 
by any other country. 

What has made this "democracy on wheels" possible? Constantly 
advancing methods of manufacture, chief among them the art of 
resistance welding. This better means of making two pieces of steel 
become one permits the development of nev/ light weight, stronger 
steels, fabricated at far greater speeds and lower costs. 

Thus once more, the advancing art of Electrical Control contributes 
to the welfare of the nation. And wherever the advance is most far- 
reaching in its effects, there you find the name of Cutler-Hammer, 
pioneers in the art of controlling electricity for comfort, prosperity 
and progress. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer Manufocturers of 
Elecfnc Control Apporalus, 1251 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 



'To I >ol, '"^ 

°^ .ah fr* ^ one. 










ANOTHER CUTLER-HAMMEI 



No Business Can Escape Change 



Business cannot strike. If it ceased 
providing the implements of liv- 
ing, it would not be business 



1 • A NEW and dlstinetive product for decorative aar faces 
is made of mterJat^ed wood veneer strips impregrnated and 
fiur faced with transparent Ihermoplastlcs. It is slow-burning 
and substantially unaffected by water, petroleunn products, 
alcoholic beverageii. 

2 • INDUSTRIAL Ughting fixtures that are easily ser- 
viced from the floor are made with a bayonet coupling and 
circular electric contacts. Cleaning or changing bulbs presents 
no problem, 

3 • INKS for marktng glass, porcelain and metal, which 
adhere when applied with a steel pen, have been developed. 
Both black and white are available. 

4 • A SMALL transformer for household yse is designed 
to step upt or dow^n* the voltage when the supply current is too 
low, or high, for most efficient operation of an appliance such 
aa refrigerator. 

5 • SALT— ye3^ common table salt — is now available in a 
moisture-proof metal package. IVn recommended for any 
place where the humidity is high. 

6 • GLASS bricks are now available in colors and also a 
variety of shapes including squaresp rectangles and curves. 

7 • AN ingenious paint mixing machine makes unnec- 
esjjary an inventory of hundreds of shades. It mixes a large 
number of shades from 16 base tinting colors. The cans have 
a special lid which provides for easy agitation and accurate 
gauges with a formula book complete the outfit- It's par- 
ticularly adapted for automobile shops. 

8 • A RECENTLY developed jack for putting pipe under 
streets or other obijtacles without tearing up the surface 
pushes a small or pilot pipe through, then pulls back one or 
more larger pipes without moving the jack. Saves digging, 
prevents traffic interruption. 

9 • CARBON-DIOXIDE lamps with daylight color value 
are now made in bench models as small as 250 watts for color- 
matching small objects. The color value remains unchenged 
through ordinary changes in voltage, also throughout the 
life of the lamp tube. 

10 • A TINNHID coating may be applied to almost any metal 
by any mechanic by using a new tin concentrate which comes 
in powdered form to be mixed with water and painted on. 
When heated with a blow torch and wiped, It leaves a good 
tinned .surface free from spots. 

n • FOR tlshermen there la a novel landing net which 
closes up to a diminutive aize for handling- The net frame 
partially telescopes into the handle* the net itself is held close. 

12 • A NOVEL line of expansion devices* using rubber as 
the expansion member, are nuitable for fastening stud bolts, 
anchor bolts, or ordinary screws in walls to hang pictures 
or fixtures. 

13 • A SHOCKPROOF Iron post for guard railings for 
bridges* factories, schools, and other uses is now available. 

14 •A MACHINE for taking dictation Is now made that 
not only operates on 110 volt electric circuits but may, by 
simply throwing a switch, be osed on six volt current in auto- 
mobile or trailer. 

15 • A FOUNTAIN-TYPE brush for washing car^, win- 



dows, and the like is light-weight, non-scratching, easily taken 
apart. Water Sows through the brush onto the surface being 

cleaned. 

16 • A CEMENT for vacuum furnaces does not become 
brittle, adheres to many surfaces, can be reclaimed and re- 
ujsed indefinitely, ft can be used as a paint with a suitable 
solvent, 

17 • A NOVEL device for determining the moisture content 
of atmosphere in industrial melal-heal-lrealing furnaces uUl- 
izes a metal mirror cooled by a gas on its back. The tempera- 
ture of the mirror is read at the instant dew appears by means 
of a light*gauge thermocouple, 

IS • A NEW hand truck facilitatea the handling of gas cyl- 
inders, It*s made of tubular tsleel with ball-bearing wheels and 
low pressure pneumatic tires. 




19 • Push-button tunmg in a new automobiJe radio m^Jces for 
convi^nt^nc^ and safety. There arc five buttons which are easily 
adjusted by the customer* Conventional tuning may be used with- 
oui throwing controU. 



20 • A NOVEL Indicator shows Immediately whether fire 
exting\iishers of the tip-over type have been uised or tampered 
with. A red disk marked OK drops out of sight when the tank 
is tipped over accidentally or in use. The disk cannot be reset 
except by persons authorized to retill the tanks- 

21 •A NEW corrugated shipping caae without corner joint 
provides better stacking and better protection. It is? made 
automatically in any size and requires less material. 

22 • A TRANSPARENT oil can shows the amount and kind 
of oil at a glance. It's molded of a transparent plastic, is light 
weight- The spout is heavy gauge copper plate, 

23 • A SERIES of paints and inks have been developed 
which change colors at various temperatures from 104* F. to 
464'' F, Some are retroactive, some change permanently, 

24 • A T-SQUARE made of stainless steel with tran^; parent 
edges is light-weight, non-warping, washable, unaiTected by 
perspiration, has a narrow blade that's easy to work over, 

25 • A TABLE with novel fan under it picks up cool air 
near the floor and circulates it through the room. 

— Wu^RU L. Ham^i:r 

EDrroa'B Note— This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Natiun^s Buminkss has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these ItemB can be had by writing us. 
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The Mlaaouri State C^pltd ii oni? of many public building? tu **CiJl 
in Frigitliiirc" Iq solve wati'r ronling net'ds. 

Mc^afa re tarn apfjctf/irtg color, leiEfufe, and remain at prfific^blc weight 




Over 2000 Local 
Authorized Frigidaire Dealers 

plus 51 Ois^tricl Offices, shown on map and lifted 
below, m«ike f ri^i(tciire''s expert eni^ineertiig 
service iflsUntlif available to you. 

FaiGlDAtKK I* BANC H OFFICES. GENERAL MOTOKS 
SALES CiiRPORA'llUN^ Atliinta. Ealtimore, Birmingham, 
Boston^ BuSoJq, (^ivica^o^ Cluvc^tand^ Day ton, Denv^i', 
t>ifi* MoiniM^ DetTBit^ t't. Worth. KnnsiiEtCit;. Lod Ahtrek^SH 
NaahvllJf', Newurk. NeW Orti^cma, NfW York* Ookliuid, iStin 
FraoclBJfQ, St. Louia, St. F^ul^ 

OTHER DISTRICT OFFICES: akron, Ohio Ediaon: 
JiLEANV. Graybar Ebectrtc » EiAi.T]Uort£. Carey Sa\^^ & Set* 
vice ; dlUJU^US. Worth western Aulo SuppJy: KLPAflo^ 
WftlB Co. r JiotJstoK, Cos & Hla<:kburn: jhujanapous, ri<r- 
fr^Eeration Eqtjiti]nE<Tit ; JACliauN , Con.9uni«r? Puwi^r^ 
touiaviLLE: SrinhiDbtributinifCo.t 

Iriu.i KfiA,Mi, Dome:Etic Kcfrig'eration Co.; KEW castle, 
Ptnn, Powtf Co,; jnokpoijl,, IC. l-'. TtMnt, Ijk. : Oklahoma 
Cltr, W. Diint-*, Inc.; oAmjj.v, M^jjcjr A{Hr'>«J'<^<i' Co.; 
natiniA, CentraJ III. Uatit; i'nJLA[ft:UiiiA, J. J. Focork, 
Int,; plTTaBLiiOH, Elu^^tric Products Lurji.; portlawp,, 
SuntwtiCledtTirCo. ; !EioA>juke,H. C Baker Co.; RixiiiEEiTiiiK^ 
Ctiaptn-OwEfn Co. ; 3a tJ anis3NIO, Straijsi-Frank Cft.t salt 
LJLKErciT¥, W* fljfita^ Co, ; shuttle, Sun»«t Eftwtric Cd ; 
SIOUX CTiy, D, K, Raxter Co. ; £ii-C3KANE;4 JvNstrij-Hyrd Cu ; 
BViucciSR. Otionda(?a All to Supply Co. ; tAMI'A, Byurti-Foruy 
Refrig, Co. ; wiciiiTA, S. A. Imhs Co. 



4 other S iL! J)*; Markets, this 
(jijc pretct vcs periyhahles to cui^tumm' sadsjFic- 
cmn becau^ the uwners thoughc to ''Call in 



In refrigerating foods and other perishable items 
'^V^W'^V'' • ■ • cooling beverages, milk, water . , , Frigidaire 
Vf '*Matched'' Systems can save you money, time, 

and worry! On any size insitallation , . , anywhere! 



# C..jriirntTvial refngeraiion ujiers lA all 
kind A will find it pays riLh rcwLiriiii to 
**CaIl iQ Frigidaire*' on aivy &izt; rt:trig- 
eradan job ar type of applitatitjn. Fmi^ 
because no niatier where your business 
is located, the expert counsel of Frigid- 
aire and General Motors is available to 
you* Second, because the ec^snomkal 
operation, the dependable* truuble-trce 
life of Frigidaire Commercial Refrig- 
eration cciuipment has beconie the 
standard of efficiency in more than 
fifty different types of 
business and industry* 



You may be losing nianey every day 
because of an inadet^uare or obsolete 
refrigerating system* Stop these losses 
now» Get the full facts from Frigidaire 
about huw you may be able to increase 
profits for a small expenditure. And 
don*t forget — no matter how large, nor 
how small your re frige ra dun require- 
ment, Frigidaire can serve you. Either 
through your own local Frigidaire 
Commercial Dealer, or through the 
nearest Frigidaire Commercial 
district office. Call in 
Frigidaire today ! 




FRIGJDAIRE COMMERCIAL DIVISION, aENERAL MOTORS SALES CORFOltATIQM * DAYTON, OHI{» 



Yesterday's Little Businesses 



By JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 



TODAY'S discussions of the 
meriis of Big Business and Little 
Business raises the question 
"Where does Big Business Come 
From?^' Here are some answers 



Virtually aii big businesses 

started humbly. Scores of them were 
even launched from small retail ■ 
stores. Many products today sold 
throughout the nation — in some 
cases, all over the world — were orig- 
inated by retailers* 

For example, the great Hart, 
Schaffner & MaiTc had it3 inception in 
a small clothing store. A few months 
ago this company celebrated its fif- 
tieth anniversary. Two brothers, Max 
and Harry Hart, opened a small 
clothing store in Chicago in 1872, 
One day an out-of-town retailer ad- 
mired the clothes that the Harts car- 
ried. Sensing an opportunity, they 
volunteered to sell the visiting mer- 
chant a few suits of the same make 
at wholesale prices. He accepted the 
offer. 

This gave the Hart boys the idea 
of expanding into the wholesale busi- 
ness* They needed capital for this 
venture and succeeded in getting it 
from another retailer, Marcus Marx, 
who ran a general store at Hastings, 
Minn, By 1887, the Harts were manu- 
facturers. That year Joseph Schaffner 
was drawn into the enterprise. His 
advertising and merchandising gen- 
ius enabled the company to grow to 
national proportions. 

Almost all types of retail establish- 
ments have given birth to big busi- 
nesses* For instance, the Remington 
Arms Company grew out of a black- 
smith shop. Philo Remington was a 
blacksmith at Ilion, N. Y. He made 
an occasional gun on special order 
for his farmer customers. His repu- 
tation as a gunsmith spread. From 
this humble beginning gradually 
evolved one of our largest gun, am- 
munition and hardware manufac- 
turers. 





The delicatessen store, too, has 
projected products into the national 
scene. Hellmann^s Mayonnaise came 
out of one of these savory shops. 
Richard Hellmann was a delicatessen 
dealer in New York. In 1912, he went 
to Europe on a vacation. In France, 
he ran into a friend who was a chef. 
This man had developed a mayonnaise 
dressing and had built up a nice 
business on it. 

It occurred to Mr, Hellmann that 
he could sell a similar product in the 
United States. When he returned to 



Because Blacksmith Philo Rem* 
tngton made good guns for his 
neighbors his little shop grew into 
the Remington Amis Company 



his shop, he and his wife got 
busy and originated a dressing 
based on the chefs formula. At 
first it was offered in their store, 
but orders soon began coming in 
for it from two or three states. 
Before he realised it, Mr, HeU- 
mann was a manufacturer. 

To grow nation ward, a retailer 
must do more than bring out a 
product. He should have a new kind 
of product and he must use original 
ideas in promoting it, Richard Hell- 
mann met these requirements. He 
packed hia mayonnaise in jars with 
wide mouths so that the dressing 
could be removed easily and without 
waste. Then he conceived a different 
sort of distribution system. 

Rapid delivery was essential. To 
institute such a system would take 
more capital than he could command. 
So he set up a system that not only 
took the burden of financing deliver- 
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U£Wm\S TO CUT BIllING COSTS 



made possible by this completely electrified fanfold machine 



•^'-■mforn^s. change orders tri"';"- 

"'"ons, credit memos, hack ord.' 
^orms. brokers' o^d'" ' 




Im iiihlilM>ii 111 tilt' tiitiri\ 4(1% jnta^i^s 
t*i ntaimalU -ii|»**riilr<i itunirU, dir 
niitiplrtrlv r]ri-trili<Ml KriiHn}£ti»ii 
I an h ill] Mac'liinr iifTrf'S ilit**t* tliri'i- 

t'xtni in;;'': 

1. mil %PUO ttPINO. I Im' tirnr fi * 
f|iiir#*il ft^r thi* prrpiirtttinn nf rii< h 
f^*t of fi*riti«* i** riMlijcril 20 in ^ \>\ 
i*t>iit|iirtr r]iH tritit jiUon of al[ih4lM>t, 
itufiit-ral ami UttMilutor k''%-»: r^rri* 
rrliirii: liiir ^narrr; k '^j»iit t^r; 

1. UNifoiM iMFiiisioNi, 1 ype liar* 

ruiitrMlU il rloi Irit 4IU rr*[i*imi 



1*1 tilt* uf ki lingrr. 

Nil "^Vannirtg iiri'dnl iri tli** 

iiii»rriiii» ami nn 'Tiiiir o'rltH^k f^t- 
tigiir/* Straight ihrtiuffh the ila\ . 
\uuT ft|if*rati»r inn niakr a thiatrn or 
nMiTf nf rai h fitrni r*i-*iK 

a lit! lrgil»l\ a^ ^hr fuulii l%|ir uitiv 

1, LOWf« cost POt COmiNUOUl CAi- 

iOM tons. Willi ifi. |{. ruMit:r*»ri 

pri in urilnii;* from ; 
rai h V j^hift pi% ing 220 

rhaf)|;«'<t i>r HHHil »«rit- * 

iiiXA from rat'h i^arUtii • 

roll an a% rraj^r nnAt of ; 



OCui^tam Remington Rand 



oril i H t^- |MT thou?*an(l fiif b-p^irl 
fiittfoti) fiiriiif^. 

MAIL COUPON rOi COMPLITI mcTti 

Wnlr l<«iLi\ («ir fiirlhiT priNif ihjf 
till- Hritiiit|:ton I'JiHirihril l aiifolil 
\liii"hinr ran rnlfiri* %oHr liilhng 
i'<»%t*4. \lann4l nitMh>U aUo availiihlr. 
l*lf*aM* * hr«'k iinil matt 1 oii|Hi(i lir[f»w 

if \omV»* Hllrri*-tril. \o o|illgtttl<*ll. 



MANUUCTUllil QP All Tf til Of OfHCI HACMifHil k%% IflTlHl IQyifillPil PtOVlWNG COMmin tfflTiltAflOM FUU If SPOflllMilTf 
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ies off his shoulders, but which also 
financed his whole business, and made 
it possible for him to expand his en- 
terprise rapidly out of profits. Wagon 
jobbers, or merchants on wheels, men 
who own and operate their own 
trucks, was the answer to Hellmann's 
deliveiy problem. They paid him cash 
for the mayonnaise when they loaded 
their trucks in the morning and had 
their money back later in the day as 
they sold their stock to dealers for 
cash. 

Fifteen years after that fortunate 
trip to Europe, Richard Hellmann 
was a millionaire. In 1927, the busi- 
ness was sold to General Foods. The 
former delicatessen dealer became a 
director in that corporation. 

The small retail bakery has con- 
tributed to our national industry. Sev- 
eral bakery products that once sold 
only across the counter of the baker 
who originated them are now dis- 
tributed all over the country. Friend 
Bros-, Inc/s Boston Baked Beans is 
such a product. Baker Friend opened 
a small shop in a Boston suburb. He 



greens. Woodward used to fashion 
these greens into attractive wreaths 
for his local florist trade. Soon the 
demand for them began to come from 
the outside world. Now Woodward*s 
Christmas greens are decorating the 
homes of Long Island millionaires, 
the lobbies of famous New York sky- 
scrapers and the dining rooms of 
noted hotels. 

Taffy goes national 

IN 1885, Joseph Fralinger ran a 
lemonade stand in a small resort 
town known as Atlantic City, Little 
did Fralinger then realize that a na- 
tionally sold product would come out 
of his stand. Young Fralinger had a 
couple of competitors. They sold a 
home made candy^ — Salt Water Taffy* 
In those days it was usually called 
*'Sea Foam." 

That same year» 1885, the owner 
of one of the other stands got into 
trouble with his landlord, Capt. John 
Young, the man who later built 
Young's Million Dollar Pier, Captain 
Young asked Fra- 
linger to take over 
his rival's stand. 
Thus, the lemonade 
merchant found him- 
self in the taffy busi- 
ness. Fralinger 
greatly improved the 
methods of making 



taffy that had been followed up to 
that time. His trade on the specialty 
skyrocketed. 

As Atlantic City grew, thousands 
of visitors every year shipped "Fra- 
lingers Original Salt Water Taffy" to 
their friends back home. In this way 
the candy became known all over the 
United States. A logical and easy step 
was to establish jobber-dealer dis- 
tribution. 

Another Atlantic City business. 
Hackney's, has recently outgrown its 
local bounds* For years Edward 
Hackney specialized in shore dinners* 
In 1936, this restaurant brought out 
a line of clam chowder, fish chowder 
and steamed, soft shelled clams. Al- 
ready the line is sold in several states. 

The inception of the business is 
similar to Frallnger's* Patrons, en- 
tranced with the restaurant's de- 
licious chowder, asked to have some 
put up so that they could take it home. 
This happened so often that Hackney 
finally rented some canning equip- 
ment and had his regular employees 
can the chowder. The line took and 
another national business has come 
out of a retail eBtablishment. 

As a matter of fact, many products 
have originated in hotels and restau- 
rants, Caruso's in New York is dis- 
tributing a packaged soup mixture* 
Zucca's, also of New York, put out 
a spaghetti dinner and canned soups* 
The Heublein Hotel, in Hartford, 




Matthias W* Baldwin 



grew rapidly and presently had three 
or four bakeries in the community. 
Toothsome beans, baked Boston style, 
was one of the articles regularly car- 
ried. The demand for the beans spread 
beyond Friend's retailing zone. Soon, 
he was selling in several states, Bos- 
ton Brown Bread and other products 
were added and a seminational busi- 
ness was developed. 

A florist in Walpole, N. H*, by the 
name of Woodward has built a wide 
business on Christmas greens. The 
countryside about Walpole abounds 
in holly, laurel, firs and other ever- 



Here Baldwin^ a jeweler, began building locomotives* I he hole^ now 
bricked up» through which Old Ironsides was hauled out still shows 
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PUBLIC 
TAX SAVER 
NO.l 




Mn. TAXPAYER, I am Public Tax Saver No. 1, 
otherwise knawii cast iron pi|ie- \ i>ti 
ilon'l meet me very often fur, wheo you do, I am 
btuug Jill I in the ground to &tay there, for a een* 
(ury or more^ doing my work a water, gm or 
sewer main. Sneli mains, in niunicipal nystemM^ 
are usually paid for out of taxes* Therefore, as a 
taxpayer, yon have reason to remember me 
fa%orably, I have saved, and I am now saving, 
millions of dollars of taxpayers^ money beeauMe 
f nerve far a century, I am Ihe only ferrous metal 
pipe, praelieahle for water, ga$» and sewer mains, 
wbleh rust does not destroy. 



Here I am, under the streets of St, Louis, ^Jtill 
di!!^tribiitiug water after 107 years of service. But 
I have relatives still active after more than two 
eenturies. The worhFi^ firs^t ea^t iron water main, 
and Ameriea's first, 274 and 116 years old re- 
speetively, are *itill in service, I have been Public 
Tax Saver No, 1 for a long time. 



CAST IRON PIPE Sam Taxes mFMcSerme 



TH 



THE CAST mm PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIAKOM, THOMAS WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER. PEOPLES GAS BUlLOfNG, CHfCAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Conn,, sponsored the now widely used 
**A-1" sauce. 

The College Inn line of grocery 
specialties was originated by the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago, Incidental* 
ly» College Inn has had a vast influ- 
ence on the food business. One of 
College Iiin*s first products was a 
tomato cDcklaiL To this cocktail must 
be given at least part of the credit 
for creating the vogue for tomato 
juice and other juices which have 
been dominating the national break- 
fast table for the past few years. 

In the case of some products asso- 
ciated with hotels, it is difficult to 
state whether the hotel created the 
product or the product the hotel. One 
of these is Pluto water connected with 
the late Tom Taggart^s hotel at 
French Lick Springs, Ind* Another is 
Poland water of Poland Springs Me. 

Not many widely sold products 
were started by grocers. But there are 
some, Invalides coffee is one. It was 
originated by the famous S. S, Fierce 
store in Boston. Someone connected 
with the store was fond of good 
coffee but for health reasons could 
not drink it* So he conceived In- 
valides which has been partly decaf- 
feinized. 

Cobblers are ingenious 

SEVERAL big companies had tlieir 
start in cobbler shops. Probably the 
best known example is the W, L, 
E>oug]as Shoe Company. However^ a 
more interesting illustration is the 
F. Sturtevant Company, manufac- 
turers of blowers, air-moving and air 
conditioning equipment. As a boy 
B, F. Sturtevant was a shoe maker. 
In those days the wooden pegs used 
in soling shoes were made by hand. 

Growing tired of the tedious job, 
the brilliant lad invented a machine 
for making them. This machine cut a 
thin veneer of wood and also cut pegs 
out of the veneer. The machine 
worked satisfactorily, except for one 
thing. The sawdust and shavings that 
fell from the cutting operation fre- 
quently blocked (he machinery. So 
Sturtevant invented the blower to 
blow away the shavings. He saw that 
his second invention was probably 
better than the first. Hence, he sold 
his rights to the veneer-cutting ma- 
chine and concentrated on blowers 
thereafter. 

In a few cases the private brands 
of department stores have evolved 
into generally sold products. Onyx 
hosiery was once a Lord & Taylor 
brand when that New York depart- 
ment store had a wholesale division* 

The druggist has sired more spe- 
cialties than any other type of retail 
merchant. Scores of nationally sold 
articles were bora inauspiciously in 
stores. Perhaps this is not so 



surprising wheti we consider that the 
druggist is a manufacturer of a sort. 
He ha.s a knowledge of drugs and 
chemicals- — of their properties, ac- 
tions and reactions. He can compound 
prescriptions. No other class of re- 
tailer has the intimate, professional 
knowledge of so many materials as 
the druggist* 

Merely to list the products created 
by pharmacists would require a lot 
of space. Mennen's Talcum Powder 
is one of them. Gerhardt Mennen ran 
a drug store. He got the idea that he 
would like to manufacture a product 
that he could sell to other druggists. 
He tried making two or three prepar- 
ations but he did not strike a winner 
until he hit upon his talcum powder, 

Charles E. Hiies had his own drug 
store in Philadelphia. Like young 
Mennen, he, too, was eager to expand 
his business. Hires thought he found 
a product that he could wliolesale 
when a bed of fuller's earth was dis- 
covered behind his store. He pack- 
aged the earth and sold it readily 
enough. Unfortunately, the bed was 
soon exhausted. 

The enterprising druggist began 
looking around for a product that 
would be more permanent. Visiting a 




W- A. Sheaffer was annoyed 
by leaky fountain pens^ He 
designed his own 



farm home about this time he was 
served a root beverage. About the 
same time his friend, Dr. Russell Con- 
well, of "Acres of Diamonds'* fame, 
said it would be a wonderful thing if 
a temperance drink could be sold to 
the hard-liquor drinking coal miners 
of Pennsylvania. Putting two and 
two together Mn Hu^es originated his 
root beer» It took him some time to 
compound the right formula, but once 
he got it, he was tireless in promoting 
its sale. He sold it in his own store 
and peddled it to other druggists in 
the community. 

Advertising pays 



GEORGE W, CHILDS, publisher of 
the Piiblie Ledger^ and Charles E. 
Hires rode to work together in a 
horse car. Childs took advantage of 
these trips to sell advertising to the 
young manufacturer. After a few 
months. Hires capitulated and took a 
small "ad" on condition that he would 
not have to pay for it unless it 
brought him business. Eventually, it 
did bring business. Hires went to the 
Ledger office to pay for the space h 
had used. To his amazement, the 
was something like S600. He said he 
did not know that advert isin 
was so expensive but decided 
continue the advertisement. 

It was not long before Hires 
was a confirmed advertiser. He 
was the first full-page news- 
paper advertiser, L^p to that 
time advertisers lised only col- 
umn apace. He had a hard time 
getting Childs to accept the 
page advertisement. The pub- 
lisher claimed it would ruin his 
circulation. Actually readers 
liked the idea, and the Ledger 
circulation increased. After that 
(Continue J on page 



W. h* Douglas was dis- 
satisfied to be a small 
cobbtert built a tiation- 
al business 
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nsurance 



HAS GROWN WITH AMERICAN BUSINESS 





an acti^d traJin^ ft rtff t 



The history nf Mutual insurance paral- 
lels the history ot American business from 
its beginnings. There are 7 Mutual fire 
and casualty companies over 125 years old^ 
there are 41 over 100 years old. 

When American business was largely 
barter-exchange of commodities- — Mutual 
insurance was protecting those engaged in it. 
And today, when American industry 



surpasses anything the world has ever 
know^n. Mutual companies arc still pro- 
tecting property and employers in ever 
increasing numbers. 

The members ot the American Mutual 
Alliance are selected leaders in the field of 
Mutual tire and casualty insurance. The 
seal of the Alliance indentifies a sound, 
ably managed Mutual organization. 



THE AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 

9 1 9 North Michigan Avenue^ Chicago^ !lIi?iois 



THE N A T f O N A L A S S O C J A T ION OF 1* H f-: F K 1> E R A T ION OF MUTUAL 

M U 1' U A L CASUAL T Y COMPANIES F i K E INSURANCE C O M P A N 1 h: S 



"Ice Plant" Holds Hillsides- 
Beautifies Roadsides 





Ur Pl^nt %rt out on niirroH trrrace« to prolrcl a rrjL r\i4te 
devrlopmcfil un the hsil «ibovr from rro^ion 



Ice PLANT- Me»embr>'anth€mum 

—the BiUion Dollar Plant— are only 
a few of tf Til, 
native to r- 
ula, which hundreds ut j crewB 
are now spreading tlu v^.;. ut the 
milder chmalic belts of the United 
States. 

Factories and real estate develop* 
nients located on hillsides subject to 
ert>sion, and thouaands of miles of 
state and county highways are guar- 
' tenure in their present loca* 
y Ice Plant. 

The demand for Ice Plant cuttings 
to protect eroded and eroding slopes 
which are not to be used for agricul* 
lur ' suited in frequent airplane 
shij from coast to coast of 

vanttieji newly discovered to possasa 
soi!*ho1ding characteristics. An order 
for Ice Plant cuttings means rapid 
transportation, because nt, 
once out of the soil, extr* li- 
cate, Y e out 

ever>* t . . Para- 

doxically enough. Ice Plant is easily 



eradicated and may be used to clear 
an area of other plant -life. 

This ainr 
table kingu 

most no top soil. It has taken hold 
^ - ^ ^ V where slof>es have been 
y trimmed d'm^n to a few 
imiiKh ui the rock. 

Matiy varieties of "ice plant" 

ANY of the varieties of Mesembry- 
anthemum - f, 
series and . n 

their own for use m pre- 

venting laii ; . along highways. 
Most of the 300 or more species art* 
native in S ' Two species 

are native i. and many 

are distributed viut the mild- 

er climates of th» . . . i 

Though, strictly speaking, the 
name "Ice Plant'' should be applied 
to only one of the species of Mesem- 
bry^anthemum* the simpler name has 
been erroneously applied to many of 
the widely-used species. As far as 



Icr Plant '*digginj: in" i\n %irep 
j^lopr. In *hort linir rfitirr lulUidc 
will be protrcted agdintt ero«ii; 



roadside use is concerne*!. Mesembr 
an I hem um eduk% b* ' t'l 

grt*en color and at]: « ii 

ness. is of grealest value. It is plann 
merely by sU[>s or cuttings sel onl 
two. three or four fiN*t Mfiart. It is 



I 



of root area before it grows over t 
slo]>e* 

Another iyite of Mr-sfmbryanthf 



wrll take hold on drep cut steep «ki j-Kfi* 
if started in small f)ockets of 
arranged on the face of the slope. 



though not extreme, frosts, 

h, ■ ' 

mal^ 

tween the Mesembryai 
mowed down, the mowii 
driving over the Mesemt 
with lit'' irm, i;. 

tiort i<* r 1 thr^ M 



— Khybkr Fo; 
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Economy has always been a major 
feature ol the Ford Truck. That is 
Ihe reason there are more Ford 
Trucks on the road today than any 
other truck, that is the reason more 
Ford Trucks were sold last ye^rr 
than any other 1937 make. 

For 1938, the Ford V- 8 Truck gives 
you still greater value. Again it 
writes Economy on cost sheets - . . 
saves dollars because it does more 
work— in less lime— at lower cost. 



The V- 8 engine puts the Ford in 
a class by itseli ior work done . It 
means high sustained speeds — 
more payloads — more delivered 
dollars for every truck dollar. Only 
the Ford Truck gives you the extra 
speed and power of a V-8 engine p 



And remember this all-important 
fact i . , Ford suits the engine to the 
Job. The 134-inch and 157-inch units 
are powered by the 85-horsepower 
engine- There's a choice of 85 or 
60 horsepower in the new one- 
tonne rs and commercial cars. 

The Ford Engine and Parts Ex- 
change Plan is an extra time* 
saving^ money-saving feature. A 
factory* reconditioned engine that 
win give new engine performance 
can be installed in your truck in a 
few hours. Factory-reconditioned 
parts can be kept on hand for quick 
replacement by your own me* 
chanics. Your truck is ready for ser- 
vice more hours per month and 
your maintenance costs are less. 



NEW 1938 
FORD V-8 FEATURES 

if New slY^ing Ifir all units. 

More comfortable cabs — !! {ticK«5 
more head room— handsome^ new 
ialerior irim— softer s^at cu^hioos. 

if Nftwr l^-inch wbeelbaso, with 

inch cob-to-aiclD meaauremeaL — 
Impiaved load diatribution. 

*■ for 134-iiicli end lS74Dch lr\icks, 
aew standard frame width. 

if Quickef stoppiag brakes, 

if "Sew larger Gpindle*^^ 

if Easier staedag new roller lyps 
with IB-iscb wbaeL 

# 7,50-20 dual lire end wit eel equip- 
ment aroilabje at 0xlra cos.^ 

ASK YOUR I^EARGST FORD DEALER 
FOR AN '"ON-THE-JOe'' TEST 



NEW 
1938 



FORD V-8 TRUCKS 



what Shall We Do With Them? 



By LUi F. HELLMANN 



Tor some years I have been vis- 
ualizing a great and important na- 
tional problem arising, much like a 
black thunder cloudy over the horisson. 
I fear that, if we fail to heed the 
fainti distant mmbling of its thun- 
der, we may be unprepared when the 
stonn strikes. It is a problem which 
is vital to youth* 

Not long ago a man came into my 
office* 

•*rve got a 19-year-old ,boy/* he 
saidt **and I would like to find a job 
for him, a place where he could learn 
something. Do you happen to have 
an opening?" 

For a moment I looked at him. I 
couldn't control a faint sigh, 

"Out there," I replied, pointing to- 
ward the little machine shop which 
my partner and I operate, and where 
half a dozen men were working, *Tve 
got one just like that* At home Fve 



A BUSINESS man who learned fo work when he was 
14 expresses his opinion of the training provided for 
modern youfh and predicts future diffrculties 



got another. Need I say more?** 
He smiled sadly, 

"No/* he said» **you don't. But, for 
God^s sake, what are we going to do 
with them?'' 

I also wonder. 

You know, as emotional Amer- 
icans, we are like a bunch of western 
jackrabbits. We make big leaps and 
we miss the ground that lies between. 

Here in Indiana we have a child 
labor law. No boy less than 16 can 
be employed in an office or clerical 
position; no boy less than 18 is per- 



mitted to work in a shop or factory. 
Great! Is it or is it not? 

Just another little incident. Not 
long ago another man came to me. 
He and I had been machinist appren- 
tices in the same shop at the ripe old 
age of 15 many yeans ago* 

*"Lou," he begged me, **ean't you 
help me get a job for my boy ?" 

His boy was 22. He had graduated 
from high school when he was 18. 
Jobs were reaOy scarce then. He 
couldn't find one but he did proceed 
to get married and have a baby. Now 




52 



Several compamei already operate schools such as Mr. Helhnann suggests. Here C. F. 
Kettering exptains a few points to students in the General Motors training school 
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Storefronts of Anaconda 
by their dignity 

ALERT building owners and tenants realize the 
l\ importance of the storefront in the never- 
ending problem of attracting customers. Wher- 
ever smartness is the objeaive^ Bronze is the pre- 
dominant metal for storefronts. Bronze lends an 
air of warmthj of quiet disrinaion. 

Equally important, a Bronze storefront is a 
sound investment— every bit as practical as it is 
good-looking. Durable and rustproof^ it renders 
permanent service. Upkeep expense is negligible^ 



Bronze attract customers 
and good toste 

for Bronze is easily cleaned. Even when long-ne- 
gleccedj its original lustre may be quickly restored. 

The American Brass Company is the principal 
supplier of bronze, copper, and nickel silver in the 
form of extruded shapes, drawn shapes, sheers, 
etc. J as used in the construction of ornamental 
work of every description* 

Ulustratm shows the Wasson Stort^ IndimiapQlh, Indima. 
Rtibmh & Hunter^ Architects, Anamida Bronze Work by The 
Mkhaeh Art Bronze G., Covington, Kentucky, jj^iw 



THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, Gcncriil Offices: WATER BUR V, CONNECTICUT 

0#f« andAgemiti it! Principal Citit.t • In Canada: ANAC:ONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD.. New Toruntu, Out. 
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his father Is keepfng tfiem alK He is and one-Tia 



reaUy a presentable young man, I am 
sure that he would be a good work- 
er — IF — he had ever learned how to 
work. 

There it is. the real point 1 am mak- 
ing: 

**If he had ever learned htiw to 
work/' 

Can*t we realize what we are do- 
ing by virtue of these supposed safe- 
guards of youth, the ehild labor 
laws? Can't we get it through our 
heads that youth's most formative 
yeai-s lie between the ages of 14 and 
18 7 What are we doing? Let*s face 
the facts and quit kidding ourselves. 
Today, with our modern child labor 
theories, we are forcing a boy to 
learn how to loaf during those years 
when he is capable of absorbing his 
greatest learning. We are teaching 
him how to avoid work instead of 
teaching him how to work- 
Let me tell the story of the **boy 
out there/* that boy in our own shop 
and the story of the new "Vanishing 
American/' 

Our little business is somewhat un- 
usual. It is a business conducted by 
two middle-aged men, both of whom 
have spent their lives since they were 
14 in machine shops. We are engi- 
neers, designers and builders of spe- 
cial purpose machinery. Each day we 
face new problems, differ- 
ent methods. We hardly 
ever repeat on a single job. 
We require the all-around 
type of mechanic, the man 
who can operate the lathe, 
the milling machine, the 
boring mill, the planer, the 
grinders, the drill presses; 
who can work on the bench 
and that now rare specimen 
who knows how to push a 
scraper and spot. **The old 
time mechanic/' we used to 
call him. Now we can truth- 
fully call him the "Vanish- 
ing American/* 

Although we employ only 
half a dozen men, it is our 
policy to have one young 
man among them to give 
one boy an opportunity to 
learn the art of the "Van- 
ishing American/' In our 
little plant and due to the 
diversified character of our 
work, a young man can 
learn more in one year than 
he could in a large plant in 
five. 

Not so long ago we had 
an opening for such a 
young man. 

A young man came in. He 
had a pleasing personality. 
We interviewed him. He 
had gone through high 
school. He had spent one 



years as a student in a 
prominent Indiana Engineering Uni- 
versity. He frankly admitted that he 
had never worked before. We hired 
him. 

We always give the young fellows 
a chance and take it easy to break 
them in right, but to watch this 
young man work today is a revela- 
tion of how carefully we are teach- 
ing our boys to loaf. He has to make 
himself perfectly comfortable and 
preferably be seated before he goes 
on with his work, work which the 
'*old timer" would never think of sit- 
ting down to do. A snail's pace com- 
pares favorably to Sir Malcolm 
Campbell on the Salt Flats when rela- 
tive speed is considered. He is inter- 
ested in only two things, quitting 
time and pay day. 

No pride in workmanship 

THE other day he was doing a sim- 
ple job of sawing up some steel, a 
job which could have been done right 
just as easily as wrong. He did it 
wrong. One of our older men, a true 
mechanic, who would use the pieces 
later, asked why he didn*t do it right. 

"What do I care,*' he replied. 

Fire himi you say? We would if 
we thought it was he alone, but it 
isnH. It is the product of our pres- 



The American Chance 

THIS COUNTRY has given mankind the great- 
est liberties, the most unusual advantages, and 
the most unparalleled opportunities in the 
history of the world. It may not be perfect— that 
would be too much to hope for a human insti- 
tution—but it is greater and finer than any other 
form or philosophy of government devised by 
man» and still remains the beacon light of the 
liberty -loving people of the world. 

It is that America which gave me my chance 
and gave you your chance that I wish to help 
preserve in all its majesty and human values. 
It is those unmatched blessings and liberties and 
opportunities that I crave for my children and 
your children in the long stjccession of event ftJl 
years of the future, that He beyond the curtain of 
impenetrable silence— momentous future years 
that challenge us, all of us, to preserve with forti- 
tude and loyalty all that is fine and wholesome 
and precious in the America we inherited from 
those who paid the hard price to make it great 
and worthy of our reverent devotion. 

--MARTIN D AVE Y, Governor of Ohio 
Addressing ihc Ohio Society of New York 



ent social order which requires that 
we teach him how to loaf and not to 
work. He is but a typical example of 
his kind and we have had several. 

Now let's come out of the beautiful 
haven of dreams and get down lo 
earth. In this world two different 
classes of workers will always be re- 
quired. The one, the White Collar 
Man; the other, the Shop Man. I am 
now considering only the great group 
of industrial workers, I must ignore 
the professionals; the doctors, law- 
yers and the clerks in the stores. 
Their problem may be different and 
I leave that to someone more quali- 
fied to discuss it. 

In general, the two classes men- 
tioned are recruited from the two 
classes of youth, those who can go 
to college and those who cannot. At 
this point permit me to say that, 
on the average, the boy who goes 
through college is absolutely worth- 
less in the shop. By that I mean that 
he can never become one of those 
Vanishing Americans.'* 
The ''Vanishing American" can 
only be created by years of intensive 
actual shop work during the forma- 
tive years of youth. The college 
graduate has two definite things 
against him. 

First, he is superegotisticaK 
Second, he is too old to accept the 
hard knocks and the neces* 

sary instruction. 

Obviously, colleges must 
generalize, and equally ob- 
viously, the Vanishing 
American" is created by 
concentration. Thus, in my 
opinion, the college boy*s 
logical outlet is the white 
collar class. 

Now, how about the 
workers? Here lies, in my 
opinion, our greatest prob- 
lem. From among them 
must arise those to fill the 
ranks of the *'Vanishing 
American," if they are to be 
filled, Btit how? We now 
teach them how to loaf dur- 
ing their greatest forma- 
tive years. When the youth 
gets to be IS — the age he 
must now reach before he 
is permitted to learn any- 
thing about work— he has 
reached the "know it air* 
age : an age when he resents 
criticism; an age when he 
thinks that he is grown and 
equal to the older men about 
him ; an age when he sneers 
at his superioi's and at their 
supposed old-fashioned 
ways ; an age when he thinks 
about girls and a good time. 

How can we create ''Van- 
ishing Americans" from 
f Continued on page 100^ 
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Immediate deliveries from 

2108 tvarehouse points! 

Industry *B call for oil id a MUST! Machines fan'l wail. 
Shutdowns cost moui'v. That'^4 why there U a Texaco "bulk 
plant" in every iDduwlrial neighborhood — a Texaeo truck 
ready for prompt delivery.,. oil-wiae Texaco enjjineera al- 
ways* on call. You'll find one oi" these 2108 Texaeo hulk 
plants within eawy reach by 'phone. (!all 

THE TEXAS COMPANY in 48 Stales 



TEmco 



1 




ight 



on a 



National Problem 




mOUT 60 per cent of the 39.700 traffic 
fatalities in 1937 occurred at night, mostly 
on major highways when only one out of 
every four cars is on the road. Most deaths 
were in rural areas. 

The only important factor concerned 
I with accidents that changes after sun- 
down is light, accoi'ding to information 
I collected by the Street and Highway 
jhting Safety Bureau. By lighting the 
iiall percentage of our roads which can 
be classified as major thoroughfares and 
as extra -hazardous night mileage, the an- 
nual saving, it is estimated, would be 
0,500 lives and more than 200,000 cases 
of disability. 

Highway specifications provide for 
1,800 feet of unobstructed vision as essen- 
tial to safety^ even with the advantage 
j of daylight. At night maximum visibiHty 
j includes only 200 feet on a light, dry road 
' surface. That distance is covered in about 
two seconds when a car attains a speed 
of 60 miles an hour. 

Within the circle of picture above is a 
truck 200 feet in front of the camera. Pic- 
ture at right ajid above shows the same 
shot except that the truck is 500 feet 
ahead and the highway is properly lighted. 

Not only does modern highway lighting 
make obstacles clearly visible in time to 
avoid accidents, or In time to reduce speed, 
but it marks the course of the road far 
ahead. 

Invention and development in the past 



few years have made lighting like that 
in the other picture economically prac- 
tical. Gaseous vapor lamps produce light 
with as much as three limes the efficiency 
as was possible before. In these particular 
instances sodium -vapor lamps, casting a 
soft golden light, are used. Mercury-vapor 
and high-intensity incandescent lamps are 
also paiticularly suitable for safety light- 
ing under certain conditions. 

Changes in equipment and in the tech- 
nique of lighting have also helped the 
cause of highway illumination. Most sat- 
isfactory arrangement has proven to be 
mounting lights at 25 to 30 feet or more 
above surface and extended well out over 
the road. 

Average costs of good, modern high- 
way lighting are between $3,000 and $4,- 



000 a mile. Operating and maintenance 
costs average between $500 to $800 a 
mile a year. Lighting is generally esti- 
mated to cost betw*een live and six per 
cent of the original road cost. 

Sodium-vapor lamps have received 
more attention as a result of lighting ex- 
periments because they are reported to 
be three times as efficient as the old time 
lanrips on the basis of light produced per 
watt. Their golden light is apparently 
more effective in combatting weather 
conditions such as fog and rain and re- 
search indicates that they seem to have 
the effect of retarding speed and bringing 
out mare cautious driving. Possibly this 
is due to their mellow light which is rest- 
ful and pleasant to the eye. 

E. M. Rick 
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'mn REVOUinONARY 

NEW STRUCK TIRE 




^ It does NOT get dangerously hot 
W It licks load and speed problems 



It practically eliminates sidewall 
breaks 



It carries no premium price 

Tt's startling hut it's true! Goodrich has a new truck 
tire that positively does not run dangerously hot — a 
tire built to stand up under peak loads and high 
speeds™- a tire that actually iruns two and three times 
longer on ''tire-killer" hauls. 

The secret of this amazing performauce Jies in an 
utterly different type of construction. Goodrich en- 
gineers discarded old ways of doing things* Developed 
an entirely new kind of cord* Hi-Flex Cord. A compact 
cord, smaller in diameter, yet containing us niuch 
cotton as the thick cord now universally used. 
Ordinary cord stretches under constant flexing. Grows 
longer^ lakes a permanent set. That's what causes tires 
to '*grow," to Become flabby, 

NEW LONG-LIFE CORD 
Hi-Flex Cord is elastic. It gives under flexing^ then 
returns to its original length. It retains its 'life" and 
strength through thousands of miles of pounding, 
battering service on the road, 

Thiscompact Hi-Flex Cord makes it possible for Good- 
rich to build a tire of super^strength,yet a tire that is nut 
too thick, heavy^ or bulky. A tire that runs COOLBR, 

EXCLUSIVE WITH GOODRICH 

Only Goodrich uses this Hi-Flex Cord. Only Goodrich 
can give you the combination of these three exclusive 
features which, working together, make the new 
Goodrich truck lire today's best buy: 

PLY FLEX — which dbtritiut*?s stresses ihrouKhour 
the tire and pfcivents luctil weakness. 

2 PLY- LOCK — which proicas the short pUes from 
teiirifij; loose above (he beads. 

3Hf-FLEX CORD-riiU'£Ioiited in Uva rubber -cord 
ibii rei^iips its sireni^th and protects tiie tlr4; against 
gmtme dangerously hot. 

These oewSilvert owns ha ve been used on tire-killing jo bs 
where no tires would stand up. Tested on the toughest 
cross'-country bus runs. What did they find? That they 
can J mid 3 times ionger ihitu the best iJrgs used be/are f 

NO EXTRA COST 

Now you can get these tires for yor^r trucks and buses. 
If you have a tough job, your tire bill will dive down- 
ward. On any job you'll save plenty. And there is no 
premium price to pay. 

Every Goodrich dealer now has these extra quality 
Silvertowns at no extra cost. Look under Goodm/j in 
the phone book. Make that nioney*saving call today* 
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The Map of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 
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Business Conditions 
as of February 1 




JANUARY saw a rather hesitant trend in industrial 
product ion from year*end lows. Steel output, slightly 
above 30 per cent of capacity, varied greatly in different 
districts. Hampered by heavy used car inventories, the 
automotive industry operated on a short schedule. 

Electricity production was well below last year, as 
were most other indicators. Notwithstanding larger 
crops, carloadings were smaller than in the like periods 
of the two preceding years, although the year-to-year 
decline in January was smaller than in December, 

Excessive petroleum production resulted in curtail- 
ment plans. The copper industry improved slightly as did 
machine tool orders. Woolen mill and shoe outputs were 
well maintained. Cautious retail buying was general. 

Grain prices were unsettled* Cotton moved in a narrow 
range. Commodity prices generally reached the lowest 
level since 1934, Failures were more than usually numer- 
ous, especially among retailers and manufacturei^. 



With the ebb in trade and industry still unchecked^ 
the map takes on a slightly darker hue 




Th«> map of 
list month 
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tASEP ON IHKJf>M*TlON SUtil'UtCl »T0UN4, iftAOST«CtT. IHC. 

The more moderate dip in the January chart line contrasts with the abrupt decline of the last quarter of 19J7 
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CHEVROLET TRU|(S 



■ii 




I 



READ THESE RECORDS • • • 



If certainly pays to buy Chev relets— they're dur- 
able ... they're dependable ... they're long-lived 
...they're economical to buy, operate and maintain 

Cut your haulage €osis with Chevrolet Iruckf^ — llw ihrijt'- 
rftrriers for the nation — and get better all-rouiul haulage serv- 
ii'e aloug wilb grealrr all*rDumI economy* 

The best proof that Chevrolet trucks will give you more salisfactary' 
results is the fact tliat llie tialton has pur^liased more Chevrolet i rucks over 
llie last live years than any other make, plus the enlhusia.^tic tributes of 
Chevrolet users* 

**More than 150,000 miles of dependable service!" *'The low gasi and oil 
conBumplioii Burprij^es tisT* ''My Clievrolet truck is always on the job— it 
ban <*ost me practically nothing fcir repair.^/' 

The^e are ty[iit al of tlie tilatrmt nls of Chevrolet userB — large and small 
— in all parts of ihe country, and you Hill Iiave the same good exfjerienee< 

Save on fir?it costn^ eave on ga* and oil, f^ave on opkeep, by choosing Chev- 
n>let trucks. Your Chevroiel dialer will be ^lad to give \ou a thorough 
d e n lo II s 1 r a t i o n — today! 

f^Tu>rtd Miitur^ ItMalmrfU Ptttn—Cuntmirnt, Fi-uninnicut AfofliAJ'^ Pa^mrni*. A Giei\rrtd Mfiiort Vidue. 
CHEVKULET MoTUR HI VISION* Crtwr^ Miovn Solo Corporauun. DETROIT, MiCUIGAN 



. . which hoi hmmn cf rivet* 56,000 
milB^ Ig date, wUh no detuya on tha 
rood, and no upkeep .xpcnte olhtr 
ftton ordinary Tnginl^^rtanctF^ 1 am proud 
to reeommeiid Chfrvrobt tfucVi to 



Sroughron, Wiic* 

, , Th. two 1926 truclti which w» 
ptrrctiDi.d htrre now c^vfftd over 
1€0,ODO miki ond for (reonomyr and 
itfepisndoblHly Ih.y connof bftal. . . 

IRVINE WAGAAAN 
IRVING WAG MAN, Inc. 
Broolilyfi, H. 

'\ . , I wvnr Into tb. Ic* cfvom builnftis 
und bought (t 1 f j-ton tt^b* Ch.vrol.t 
truck; rhii truck wai driven 2 Q 0,000 
m Elei^ ol o mini in um eHpentei, » „ 1 eon 
pvncHiDlly fttomm^nd Chwrolef to 
onyofnv who hoi o houlino prgbl-am.*" 

I. S. TOMPKINS 
TOMI^KINS ICE CREAM CO, 
R«K%ford, tllinoli 

Th*ta thrM «]{C»rptt a#a typical Ih* 
fln« |(ft1«rt feceivBd from Chwrplrl 
hMcJi. utfiri ifi all parti the caunlry.^ 
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Washington and Your Business 



By HERBERT COREY 



UNEASY lies the head that wears 
Letting Tail Go comptroller generars eyeshade. 

With the Hide , ^'^^-^^ ^""l^'lf T**^''? 

its control over the fiscal afTairs of the 
Government, no condition should be 
permitted to prevail which tends to weaken the effectivenei^^ 
of the organisation which it has created as a mcanis of exer- 
ci«(ng such control. 

Then Acting Comptroller General N, Elliott goes on 
to give the impression that, in his efforts to find out how 
some of the departments, bureaus, corporations and 
agencies of the Government are spending federal money, 
he is as helpless as a man chasing a batch of spring lambs 
with a butterfly net. 

He names a long list of offenders. 

In theory government agencies are provided with 
money through appropriation bills and cover their re- 
ceipts into the general treasury. 

But Elliott finds that many of these agencies deposit 
their receipts in the Treasury' and check against them 
without making an accounting. So they have their appro- 
priations plus their earnings. They eat their cake and still 
have It. 

No one can possibly know the financial position of the 
Government, The CO, has no aulhurity to enforce his 
rulings. 



Confounding 
The Confusion 



JUST to make it sweeter* the cor- 
porations lend each other money 
and sell bonds and underwrite vague 
obligations. 

The R.F,a look $10,000,000 of the 
capita] stock of the Reconstruction Finance Mortgage 
Company, The Inland Watenvays Corporation '^functions 
entirely on funds derived from operations'* but began its 
career of competition with the railroads on federal 
funds. 

The Corporation of Foreign Security Holders was au- 
thorized by law to borrow money. The Gorgas Memorial 
Institute does not report. 

Neither does the Panama Railroad Company nor 
the Federal Land Banks nor the Federal Intermediate 
Credit banks nor the Federal Home Loan banks. The 
F,D.1.C, does not show its books. The War Finance 
Corporation was created in 1918 and is now in liquida- 
tion and has never told the story. Something like 
$4,000,000,000 went into it. The T.V,A. Cooperatives say 
they "are not subject." The Philippine and Puerto Rican 
Governments do not report. As to the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation "the funds are not being covered into tlie 
Treasury, no accounting is rendered to the General Ac- 
counting Office, and there is no independent audit of the 
transactions^^ — *' 

Ho, hum* 



500 Ships for 



IT HAS been staled on good author- 
ity— GOOD authority? It's per- 
_ feet— that 500 bottoms will be need- 

The New Navy? ed for the new Navy. These are to 
be the supply train, loaded with oil, 
chow and munitions. If World War precedent is followed, 
they ma}' carry Dancing Units and WPA Vaudeville 
teams. It is presumed the plan provides that they shall 
double as merchant vessels while peace prevails* It is also 
reported on good enough authority that, when Joseph E. 



Kennedy, ex^chief of the MaHtime Commission, contem- 
plates this plan he sits down in a strong chair and holds 
his head. 

KENNEDY proposes to spend only 

Op** v-*«r 1p« y^ar at the Court of St. James, 

ne Tear Jn ^ ^ * j i. 

In that period he can have the very 

Knee Breeches? charming Mrs. Kennedy presented 
at Court— and that is a legitimate 
ambition of every American wife — take his nine children 
for a brisk run through the English countryside, and get 
down to brass tucks with British shipmasters. This de- 
partment expresses a strong hunch that at the end of the 
year Great Britain will try to pay him money and give 
him a knighthood if he will settle down in London, just 
as was the case with Sir Henry Thornton, the American 
railroad man who showed 'em how. A sub-hunch is that 
Treasurer Morgenthau will not be utterly happy unless 
Kennedy does it, 

LID4JFTERS hint that Henry R 

But He Wants To ^^"^ Y'']^^ T 

of the pot. He may even take the 

Go Back Home hi^^h place in the inner circles of 
court that has buen at least tem- 
porarily vacated by Kennedy, Grady is chairman of the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information and vice chair- 
man of the U* S. Tariff Commission, which seats him 
prettily. 

He is of the Kennedy type, being frank and force- 
ful in conversation, but, when he must, will say "yes*' 
for the good of the order. He is a high card on the Pacific 
Coast and if he wanted anything he could probably get 
it. Anything, that is, except the thing he most wants, 
which is to go home. Stick a pin through his name on 
the program, 

CHAIRMAN Jesse Jones of the 
Helo for Small R-F^C. is rated as hard-boiled. He is 
^ reported as saying of the distressed 

Business Men ^^^^^ little businesses; 

"The banks are full of money. If 
they have a.sseta, they can borrow on them/' 

It does not always work out that way. The head of a 
business in Ohio with 100 persons on the pay roll wrote: 

"We are losing S10,000 a month, Our accounts are all 
good, but we can make no coneotions. We are not in debt. 
But we cannot borrow on our farm property and we can- 
not sell the apartment house we own and wc cannot quit 
because the articles we sell are indispensable to doctors. 
We cannot keep going much longer, 

"What can we do 

DOUGLAS of the S.E.C, and Eccles 
Siqn Here and Federal Reserve Board were 

early converted to the idea of lend- 
Get the Money fng small industry money to keep 

it going. They look at the problem 
realistically. Others who have high vocal place in Wash- 
ington see in it a chance to do a little trust-busting : 

"If you sign an agreement to conduct your business 
along the competitive lines we will outline, the Govern- 
ment will lend you the money*' they would propose to 
the business borrowers. 
The scheme is not being pleasantly accepted on Capitol 
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(2) THE NOISELESS 




DUAL TOUCH TUNING 



The Crowning Achievement of the 
Typewriter Leader uf the World 



.^0 



^^1 ^ 



Again Untierwootl leads 
che iielJ,..this time with 
an emirely new business 
typewriter that defies tradi- 
tion in its design and chal- 
lenges all machines to 
match its performance- It's the new 
Underwood Master ! . . .The new Under- 
wood Master gives you Dual Touch 
Tuning. Instead of a single adjust- 
ment for touch J the Master offers two 
...one that permits individual tuning 



of each key to the finger tips; the 
other, keyboard concroHed, varies the 
tension of all keys at the will of che 
operator The new Underwood 
Master offers a completely sealed back, 
providing maximum pro- 
?/'^" cection against dust and 
assures even quieter op- 
^' eration. Typing visibility 
is 100 per cent complete 
. . . See the new Under- 
wood Master. Check its exclusive fea- 
tures point by point. Note how its 
general performance has been placed 
on a new and higher standard. Then 
remember that the Master is one of 




m 



If J H # r n/ if firman I A l^^i 

own office. 



three models that Under- 
wood offers to American 
business. Telephone for 
a free demonstration on 
your own work in your 



Every Underwood Typewriter is backed 
by nation -wide, company-owned 
service feci J i ties. 



t^NlH^HWiHilJ ELLLurr F I ^1 H K ft COMfANV 



WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 
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Listen to this sales manager- 

*^You men keep away from North Street, and every 
other street like it. We can*t afford to sell there/' 

sfi i|; 

Every sales manager knows that plenty of sales in every 
town can be made^ — if you don't care what it costs to get 
the order. If you don't care how many calls you have to 
make— or what the credit losses are* 

In the marketing of maga2ines, both type of neigh- 
borhood and methods of selling are important. 

Curtis high standards of circulation are strictly en- 
forced. Costs are accurately known, and would be pro- 
hibitive in very poor neighborhoods. 

The ''North Street" type of circulation is further- 
more unsound. It is an advertising liability- And ad- 
vertisers are right in asking publishers to refrain from 
soliciting it. 

Post subscribers are sought in homes where, mer- 
chants agree, their better customers live. 

That is one of the plus values offered by the Post. 
A value that is never apparent in circulation figures, 
but one which has a mighty significance for advertisers. 
It helps account for the Post*s being aw^arded, year after 
year, more advertising dollars than any other magazine 
in the world. 
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Hill, There is a growing feeling up there tliat some of 
the cooks have spoiled a good deal of broth. The things 
some of the senators have said about the new tax plan 
are almost actionable. 

ONE of the visitors to the recent 
What's a Storm presidential business conferences 

came away with the distinct impres- 
Among Friends? sion, he reports, that Mr. Roosevelt 

does not propose to temper the 
federal wind to the shorn lamb: 

"I am only speaking for myself/' he said, "and not for 
my group. During our visit, Mn Eoosevelt talked most 
of the time and hardly listened to us at alL That was all 
right. We wanted to hear what he had to say. If I under- 
stood him correctly, he thinks this 'recession' will have 
run its course by spring* He sees no reason to change his 
course in any way, 

"The temporary inconvenience business may suffer will 
be more than made up for by the gifts to be brought by 
the future," 
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Utility Billion 



MEN who are in a position to know 
report that the possibility that the 
utilities might spend anywhere from 
Spending Is Out one to four billion dollars this year 
is definitely out. They say in effect: 

We cann<jt I i.-k th<? money in face of the Governjiiefit's hos- 
tility. The Seven T. V. A.'s plan has been scotchea but it is not 
dead- The recent decision of the courts givesi Ihe Government 
a free hand to undersell and ruin a utility that might venture 
to compete wiih a g:overnmeni. plant. Mr. Rooaevelt's sugges- 
tion that, if the security dealers will not get the money for us, 
we should go to the thrifty folk of the neighborhood is not 
helpful. They are too thrifty to lend it. 



Something As 



THERE will not be another N.R.A. 
That dead chicken of the Schechter 
brothers picked that idea to death. 
Good As N.R.A. But there will definitely be an effort 
to tighten Government's control 
over industry on some as yet unformulated plan. It will 
do no harm to watch the utterances of Robert H, Jackson 
along this line. 

If he does not voice President Roosevelt^s ideas, Jack- 
son certainly does not know it. The preliminary build-up 
will be antimonopoly, antibigness, ftnancial aid to small 
business, and an attack on chain stores. Government con- 
trol of prices through some form of licensing corpora- 
tions doing interstate business—which is a provision that 
can be stretched — will be a feature. An effort to ''restore 
the American town" will be put forw^ard as an argument 
for shifting industries from citiea into the semirural dis- 
tricts. 

ONE of Marriner Eccles's argu- 
Mav Attack the nients seems to have backfired. He 
_ 1^ u J ^^^^ ^ congressional committee that 
Golden Hoard n ^^s a mistake to grant that 
$2,000,000,000 bonus to the soldiers : 

"It made a false and fleeting prosperity" was the tenor 
of his statement. 

But Congressmen — some of them at least— note that 
the people seemed to like the prosperity while it lasted. 
They suspect the same effect could be produced by dig- 
ging under Fort Ow^ens, Ky., and releasing some part of 
the $9,000,000,000 in gold direct into the channels of 
trade. They maintain that it is doing no good where it 
is and that it might be permitted to seep out a little at 
a time and be drawn back if the experiment proved hurt- 
ful. They also point out that this would result in the big 
spending they believe will be forced on the Government 
to get out of the present depression without adding to 
the Govt-rnment*s debts. Thus every one would be pleased. 



Truckers Want 
Rate Boosts 



S[;B-CR ASS-ROOT murmurings in 
dicate that the trucking industry 
may mobilize in a big way before 
long. The truckmen want the same 
rise in rates the railroads asked of 
the LC.C. but that*s only part of it. They do a $1,000,- 
000,000 annual business now, they are being whiffed at 
by small owners, who get along with only a little sleep 
now and then and live entirely on fried egg sandwiches, 
and they are being worse bedevilled by hijackers than 
outsiders guess. Hence these possibilities: 

A big, tight-knit organization, nation-wide. A heavy 
bea rdown on Congress. A set-up which will enable them 
to help the railroads, which they want to do if the roads 
will reciprocate* A bounty on the scalps of the individual 
owners they call chisellers. 



Who's Knockin' 
At the Door? 



BARNACLE Bill Government will 
be knocking on corporation doors, if 
the Borah-O'Mahoney bill becomes 
a law, a good deal more loydly than 
the old sailor has as yet. One clause 
in that bill provides that stockholders who are unable 
to attend a stockholders* meeting may turn over their 
proxies to persons licensed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

These government officials, for that is what they would 
be in fact, would then attend the meeting and: 

Take such action as may be necesaary to safeguard the In- 
tereslii of the siockholdoTB. 

Corporation officers who have been getting such proxies 
in their own names will not like that. 



Witch-grass on 
Nebroskd Hills 



ONE man who does not believe that 
Government can handle private bus!* 
ness better than business itself can 
writes from Nebraska to discuss 
Senator Norris*s pet water, sunshine 
and good-will schemes: 

The Suthc?rland and Columbus projects will undoubtedly de- 
fault on their loan payments and the FWA may foreclose and 
take over the projects. PoliUcal rather than economic Influ- 
ences will f^overn in these two projects. The Tri^County Pro- 
ject may never be completed or may be partially completed as 
an In I lion project. 

He writes that the total estimated cost of the three 
projects is in the neighborhood of $78^000,000. 

Note r Senator Norris has been pretty vivid in his com- 
ments on utility magnates who guessed wrong. 

NOT that any one would asperse 
Gets Com plexer capacities of a government board 

in dealing with private businesSt 
And Compiexer The Bituminous Coal Commission 

put out a set of rules: 
■'Grand rules," said a congressman who lives in a coal 
district, ^'Couldn't be better, I don*t know as I ever saw as 
good rules—" 

He estimated that, under the rules, there w*ere 1,300.000 
possible prices for coal in his district alone* There are 20- 
odd coal districts. Think what a commission could do with 
a really complex industry hke automobile making or tele- 
phoning. 



Just An Old- 
Fashioned Man 



BLAME this on Dr. Arthur T, Mc- 
Cormack, State Health Officer of 
Kentucky : 

"Chandler went old-fashioned on 
'em/' he said, ''He regulated the 
utilities instead of using a cold chiseU* 

The State Commission and the utility chiefs talked 
matters over, discussed costs and rate bases and exten- 
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They play with fire 
and make it pay 



I- 




A Ihimiiig ntatrli tn^si'^f^ viiln a ciiiilfliiiii in li tuu ^^allonii of gasQlitie 
are Boated on water! Con you Lmagme a mot^* slubborii h\&-m? Thi^ 
2l'2'^aUtin "fciartr'lype exf inpiisher li^^in^ lesieil tnusl siiiutlier the roar- 
inpriire cgmplctidy lo win thf* approval of Untlerwi"itf?ra' Lalioratoriea. 



When you tiiiy an eleetHc fan, oil 
httater, roofing materiaL fire exlin- 
gnisher or any one of ihou sands of 
comirKHlititja that hear the label '"Lin- 
*lervvriters' Laboratorres Inspected,'' 
)iHj are assured thai fire and aecidf nt 
hazards inherent in the uhject have 
In-en mliived to a ririjiiitninj. 

To obtain this coveted approval, inan- 
tifartiirers themselves anlmiit their 
devices atni materials to Underwriters' 
Lahoratories, where expert engineers 
test and retest to see how much abuse 
the producf^s can stand. With chemi- 
cah, trntyt*B ami hi'^h ex[dosivcs * , , 
If-ioiferatiiresof 3(K)0T ahove to320T 
bel ow . . . pres*!urep to rrM}S)i)i) pounds 
• . . eleclrie current-s lu lUt>,0(H) viA\<, 



these trouble-find er^; "'play wilh fire" 
. - * to prevent fire and acciilent! 

JuHt what is Underw^riters' Laborafor- 
ies? It is a non-profit institiitioti with 
te.-t plants at Chicago, New York ajjrl 
San Francisco, fonnded by the leading 
capital stock* fire insurance eoinpa- 
iiies. This great puhlic safely aervit^e is 
but one of the many ways cnpital 



stock company fire insurance helps to 
make human life and property safer. 

You benefit not only as a citis^en but 
aUn as a policvhfdder, for redticed 
fire 1 oases mean lower insurance costs 
. . . The last thirty years have been 
marked by a consistent reduction of 
the rates for cajnlaj sttjck Cfunpany 
fire insurance. 



^CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY Fire Insurance 

prcn iilpH liourif] pr<ilertmti at a pr<*-iti^^*^rnjiiHNl rf»Ht, v^ Irlimil 
rifik oraBfiPHsmem it> ike pulkylmldcr jt:^ pmtni^^f' h liack^^d 
not merely hy lejjiil resf^rves hut by capital stork and a sur- 
pJus acrunnilai>.vj lo mt^et hath tiorimti expecteit Iq-^s*?* anil 
tho?;e that are ahnannal anil uni'^rlakt . . . ^vt^n t^xtrrnir 
loBseBi due to conflagratiana. Its system Dfopt^rating through 
comttelent LtM fi! Agi^nts assures [irunipt j^crsonal servir^? 
to poIjVylvol tiers. 

THE NATiONAF. BOARD OF nHE liNDEt^ WHiTERS • 

!\'ftfuititff urmfffh/i/ftJ^ t>t (\.fr>ff'if Shfrl- Fire hniirdnf r CtKait.Nti 



Stonda 
ratection 



'If J U 1^ ^ 



8S John Slrft^t, Xt*w York 
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aions and kept their tempei^. Result: rates lowered^ Imes 
extended, no court costs, everybody happy, That*s what 
McCormack says. 

JOHN L. LEWIS tied down the vox 
Here's What A humana and let the United Mine 
Workers have it and they loved it. 
DiaposonCan Do No other union reacts to Shake- 
speare, John Milton and the Bible 
in a more satisfying way. Results: 

Lewis's salary shot up to $25,000, which is good money 
in a depression year; 

Open war was declared on the A. F, of L, which was a 
slap at David Dubinsky, who had called for peace. Dubin- 
sky once said that Lewis was getting too big for his 
jodhpui's, or something like that; 

Rumor is once more rife that the CXO. is a bad risk. 

PERHAPS not in this session— for 

In vestigaf ion of ^^is is an election year-but even- 
^ _ itially there will be a soberp pams* 

Labor Is Coming taking, honest inquiry by the Sen- 
ate into the problems of labor and 

industry and the farmer and their interlockings and im* 

plications. Said an observer: 

A tonimiUeG can be faund the members of which would not 
be moved by a desire to gain partisan ends, or hang any one, 
or sprawl all over the flrsl pages. That committee could so 
enlig^hlen the pc^opk* that a ju^i and impartial device could be 
framed. At present no one is aatisfled. 

He did not name the committee. 

SECRETARY of State Hull is as 
Hull Is Like patient and long suffering and con- 

siderate a man as can be found in 
Cousin Egbert ^ political firmament not remark- 
able for these qualities. But, like 
Harry Leon Wilson's "Cousin Egbert," he "can be pushed 
too far/* Mexico's recent overnight boost of tariff rates 
against the United States, taken with the favoritism 
shown certain European nations, has considerably fretted 
Mr, Hull, At the same time we are buying Mexico's silver 
at a fancy price, and permitting her government to buy 
arms which are in turn forbidden to the numerous Mex- 
ican insurgents. It may be recalled that, when he was a 
stripling judge in Tennessee^ somo of the tougher hill- 
billies shot up the court town in the effort to scare the 
judge. He called the grand jury out of its room: 
"Go git 'em/' he ordered briefly. They got 'em* 

IN 1934 seven states in the North* 
One Fond Look ^^^^ signed a compact at Concord, 

H,, for the maintenance of stand- 
Af the Past ^rds of working conditions as ex- 

empliiied by minimum wage laws* 
Some progress has been made since then toward extending 
this program to other phases of working conditions. 
The evidence seems to be that the plan works. 
Interstate compacts were provided for in the federal 
Constitution as a means to obtain desired ends with- 
out resorting to the centralisation of government, which 
the framers of the Constitution feared. The effect of a 
federal wage-hour law, if and when enacted, upon such 
interstate compacts is at the least doubtfuL 

MEMBERS of the Ways and Means 
**ForgottenMan" ^^^nt^n^ittee say that Roswell Magill 
!/• Lp I remembered the forgotten man 

MustKickm ^rid howt Magill is the Treasury's 

sure-enough tax expert. He quit his 
job at one time because he was being interfered with and 
only picked it up again on the promise that the rule would 
be hands off. Now he is going back to New York again. 



He has a flourishing taw practice there, he teaches at 
Columbia and, if the truth were known, he is probably 
something of a Tory at heart. When the elections of 1938 
are out of the way, Magill's complete plan may be offered 
to the House. It involves a broadening of the income tax 
base to take in low wage earners who have heretofore 
escaped, plus an increase in the income tax and the sur- 
tax and. if possible, elimination of tax exemptions* 

WHEN the small business men had 
Put 'Em Under their meeting in Washington, some 
one suggested the Government set 
TKe Game Law up ^ plan for raising inventors un- 
der glass: 

"Provide 'em with facilities and enough money to live 
on and let 'em invent," 

Simon Lake thinks all the inventors need is a little 
protection. About as much as Government gives game 
fishes. He says that an inventor cannot be kept from in- 
venting and he should know, for in the face of every dis- 
couragement he was the first man to make the submarine 
work. If they could get the information about laws, patent 
possibilitieSp and other matters which they badly need, 
the prospects of the future are limitless. 



Lewis Called 
For Crystals 



REPORTERS had a good deal of fun 
with the convention of small busi- 
ness men in Washington. All wrong. 
The small business men paid their 
own way to Washington to tell the 
Government w^hat was wrong with it and they did so. If a 
good many of them spoke at once no harm was done. 
Whereas, if one of those who sat in on one of the confer- 
ences of Big Business Men with the President is accurate, 
those well dressed gentlemen just sat, 

"John L. Lewis was the only one who talked" said he- 
"He told the President the only thing this country needs 
is a crystallized policy* Then he said it ail over again," 
Sounds like a small business man. 



Theory Takes 
A Nose Dive 



THE so-called **Brandei3 school" of 
thought in Washington is all for 
littleness in business as against big- 
ness. Its spokesmen call for the 
breaking down of industry into small 
units and the resurrection of the machine shop and the 
decline of the factory. Precisely how they answer such 
a statement as that made by Walter S. Tower, the Sec- 
retary^ of the American Iron and Steel Institute, has not 
yet been made known : 

The minimum investment of $50,000,000 would be required 
before even the smailest economical unit in integrated steel 
production could make a ton of steel and for any such figure 
only a ver>^ limited range of products could be offered. 

If industrial bigness were supplanted by industrial 
littleness, the United States would be as helpless as a 
pigeon coop in the next war. 



No Souee for 
These Ganders 



GOVERNMENT seems to want 
plenty of sauce for its own goose but 
objects to i>ouring it on the other 
fellow's gander. The Inland Water- 
ways Corporation began life with a 
$25,000,000 bank roll provided by Congress, plus many 
valuable odds and ends of barges and what-nots: 

The aim is to prove that freight carrying on our rlversi and 
canals is a valuable adjunct to our systena of rail transporta- 
tion. When the Corporation begins to malce money the Oovern- 
ment will sell it. 

Now it is making money and the Government will not 
sell. But when the N, Y. Central tried to junk a short line 
at Niagara Falls because it is losing money the I,C,C, 
would not permit it. In war the Government might need it. 
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SORRY. IT JUST REACHED 
MY DESK. I HAVEN'T EVEN 
HAD TIME TO READ IT 




.TIME TO PUT YOUR DUPLICATOR TO WORK 



OFTEN YOU RECEIVE important last- 
minute information. Information 
that must be relayed promptly to 
key people in your office or in the 
field. That's the time to turn to 
your office duplicator • . , a quick 
means of getting essential informa- 
tion into the hands of a number of 
people at once. 

CAREFUL BUYERS find it good busi- 
ness to standardize on Hammermill 
Duplicator Paper, It gives you a 



SY THE MiHERf 
OF HAMMEffMILL BOND 



large number of clear, brilliant, read- 
able copies from every master sheet. 
It runs well on either gelatin or spirit 
duplicators. On the spirit machine it 
is an exceptional economizer of the 
contact fluid, Hammermill Dupli* 
cator is low in cost. You can get it 
quickly through your printer or sta- 
tioner in white and four colors that 
match Hammermill Bond Enve- 
lopes and Letterheads. Try it on 
yaur duplicator 



IPO SHEETS FREE. Test 
Hammermili Duplicator 
against the paper you are 
now using. Mail coupon with 
sample of your present dupli- 
cator work, and we'll send 
lOO-^hect test packet frre. 





HAMMERMILL 
DUPLICATOR 

LOOK FOR THIS MTATERMARK 



Hanntiflmiil Pupet Campuy, Brie, Pfc. IfM*. 

Pl^TBie Bcnd mr ffe? lOO-flhcct trmt 
packet of H«mTncrTnitjl Dtiplicatar Paper 

Wc tKtw t*M m ^ tfetiitin»^ spirit fiM^Miie. 

NAME . 
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Speaking of Finance 

By EDWARD H. COLLINS 

Associate Finandal Editor * the New York Herald Tribune 



There were several purposes be- 
hind the passage, on March 3» 1933, 
of section 77 of the bankruptcy act* 
One of these^ sponsors of the measure 
declared at the time, was the preven- 
tion of '*the wholesale plundering of 
the railroads by reorganisation man- 
agers (meaning bankers), by way of 
fees and for commissions covering 



new securities'* ; another was the end- 
ing of practices by which, it was al- 
leged, management had become self- 
perpetuating, A thii'd was the elimina- 
tion of the protracted period under 
which the roads frequently remained 
in the courts. 

There is no question that the old 
methods of reorganization under 



courts of equity left much to be de- 
sired* Certainly, the individual se- 
curity holder was, as a practical mat- 
ter, at a serious disadvantage. It was 
hoped that section 77 would largely 
remove the whole process of reor- 
ganization from the hands of the 
bankets* The debtor corporation or 
five per cent of its creditors might 
petition for a trustee. Protective com- 
mittees in the pre-77 meaning of the 
term were discouraged from coming 
into the picture* Full hearings were 
to be provided before the LCC, on 
any reorganization plan submitted, 
and, fmaliy, before a plan could be* 
come effective, a referendum was to 
be held to insure that it had the en- 
dorsement of two-thirds of each class 
of security holders. 

A cumbersome procedure 

IT IS now five yeai^ since section 77 
was made law. In two of these five 
years we have had comparative pros- 
perity yet this new measure is yet to 
prove itself. Whatever one may feel 
about its high purposes, even its 
friends are coming to the reluctant 
eonelusian today that it not only has 
failed to eliminate the ''protracted 
delays" so often attendant on equity 
receiverships, but is infinitely more 
cumbersome and more unworkable 
than the older mechanism. 

Under *'77" today nearly 100 rail- 
roads , whose total mileage is not far 
from 30 per cent of that of the entire 
country, are in the hands of the 
courts or of trustees. Eighty per cent 
of this mileage has become insolvent 
since the advent of 77 and is being re- 
organized, almost without exception, 
under that provision of the law. 

Yet not a single reorganization 
plan has been passed upon by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
Chicago Great Western, a relatively 
simple problem, is the furthest ad- 
vanced toward reorganization. The 
Missouri PaciJic, the first of the im- 
portant systems to file under the new 
law, has made fair progress, but even 
if everything should go smoothly 
(which apparently is rarely the case 
with reorganizations), this system 
will not be back in the hands of 
private owners before September. 
Since the filed in March, 1933, 

this would represent a five-and-one- 



From a Business Man^s Scratch Pad * - . No. 23 

A0og-T TO START 
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More Income to More People 



SINCE 1850, the average wage 
rate in American industry has 
increased 500%* Even allowing for 
increases in the cost of living, the 
''real wage" — that is, the purchasing 
power of labor in terms of goods— has 
approximately doubled since 19(KJ. 

The worker has also been 
receiving a steadily increasing pro- 
portion of the total income available. 
In 1900, wage and salary payments 
represented only 53' ^ of the national 
income. By 1934, the figure had 
increased to 67% of national income. 
Taking the manufacturing industries 
alone, the percentage of income paid 
in wages and salaries amounts to 80%. 

If all the prolits of all the 
corporations that reported for income 
tax purposes in 1935 had been turned 



over to workers instead of to stock- 
holders, the resulting increase in 
wages would have been less than 8%. 

Industry has done more 
than pay workers out of its income. 
In times of stress it has paid thtrni 
out of its dericits. In the three yeari* 
ended 1 932, American business 
paid out 24 billion dollars more 
than it took in^ — ^paid from its sav- 
ings of preceding years — thus mak- 
ing by tar rhe greatest contribution 
toward sustaining public purchasing 
power durifig the depression. 

The American system of 
private industry and business, 
although it has its faults^ has never- 
theless distributed more income to 
more people than any other system 
in the history of the world. 



y^s bankers for commercia/ and im/asiria/ enterprises^ k is pari of our 
re^ponybi/ity to contribute something to a better understanding 
of the facts about private business. 

Bank of Nrw York Trust Company 

4H /■/';/// Street ■ Nen- Tork 

U P I U W N tJ t K I C t : MA L) 1 i>U N A V M N L' A 1 0 j K tl S r H H F- T 

AVw Tori- J Fint Hank FomfJai in 17S4 
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half-year period. The following list 
includes the most important roads 
now in the hands of the courts or 
trustee with their mileage and the 
dates when their financial difficulties 
carried them under* 

Duti- of 





Miles 




jEuHineapOlIS RilQ 








iQt T Joints 




July 


1923 


Lrcorifm w r loncia 




October 


1929 






December 


1930 










Coast 




S e pi ember 


1931 






Df'cember 


1931 






Jtjne 




Norfoik 








Southern 




July 


1932 


St. L*oui9*San 








Francisco 




November 


1932 


Wisconsin 








Central 


1.140 


December 


1932 


Central of 








Georgia 


1.926 


December 


1932 


Rock Island 


8.139 


June 


1933 


Missouri Pacific 


7470 


July 


1&33 


St. LrOUlS, 








Brown svJIle & 








Mexico 


602 


July 


1933 



International- 
Great Northern 1,155 

Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois 931 

Chicago, Indiana 
& Louifivillp 

Chicago Gr**at 
Western 

St, Paul 

Chicago & North 
Western 

Western Pacific 

New Haven 

Denver & Rio 
Grande 
Western 

St. Louis-South- 
western 

Duluth, South 
Shore & 
Atlanta 

New York, On- 
tario & West- 
ern 576 

Erie 2,304 



Juiy 1933 
September 1933 
607 December 1933 



1,505 
11,117 

S.400 

U07 
2.033 



March 
June 



1935 
1935 



June 1935 
August 193B 
October 1935 



2,581 November 1&35 
1.749 December 1935 

549 January 1937 



May 1937 
January 1938 



It may be remarked that, even if 
**1T' has worked slowly in producing 
reorganizations, proponents of equity 
receiverahip are scarcely in a posi* 
tion to make a point of the fact. As 
the list shows* at least ten roads that 
went into equity receivership between 
1923 and 1&32 are not yet restored to 
the status of going concerns. 

The case of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, which is now almost an his- 
toric curiosity since it has survived 
both the depression and the preced- 
ing boom, is a rather special one* It 
centers around the abandonment of 
numerous branch lines, which the 
road no longer finds profitable but 
which the public insists be maintained. 
So far as the others are concerned, it 
may be observed that railroads are 
rarely revived during the declining 
phase of the business cycle; they are 
floated out on the tide of recovery. 

There is no intention to suggest, 
moreover, that the philosophy of *'77" 
be abandoned in favor of a return to 
the *'good old days/' It is my view, 
however, that the measure has been 



a disappointment, so far as practical 
administration is concerned, and that 
it needs a ^'tightening up*' all around. 
Some of its weaknesses are those 
which are inherent in all reform legis- 
lation. 

In the effort to curtail the power 
of the banker protective committees, 
for example, the law has virtually 
done away with anything resembling 
reorganization leadership. The small 
security holder wa^^ often badly rep- 
resented by the protective committee 
which solicited liis deposition but the 
law as it stands scarcely strengthens 
his |>o3ition, since it makes the duties 
of committees so unduly hazardous. 

One unfortunate result of this is to 
encourage investment companies or 
private individuals who are able to 
look out for their ownn uiterests to 
accumulate the securities of bank* 
rupt companies at bargain prices. In 
the meantime, as F, J, Lisman recent- 
ly pointed out, the small investor and 
the small speculator are, in the argot 
of Wall Street, "shaken out," 

InstttutiOfis have conitni trees 

SOMETHING like $7,000,000,000 of 
the nation's railroad bonds are held 
by institutional investors. Section 77, 
which does not object to security 
holders being represented, but objects 
merely to theii being represented by 
outsiders who make a handsome profit 
out of it, recognizes a logical excep- 
tion to its anti-committee attitude in 
the case of these groups. The 1935 
amendment to the law states: 

Nothing eon tallied in sect ion . * , 
should be construed ... to prohibit groups 
of not more than 25 bona-flde holdern of 
securities or claims or groups of mutual 
institutions from acting together for 
their own interest and not for others 
through representatives or otherwise or 
from authorising representatives of jjuch 
groups to act for them. . . , 

As a result of this exception to the 
general policy toward protective com- 
mittees, the institutional holders of 
securities, such as insurance com- 
panies and savings banks, have been 
much in the foreground in recent re- 
organizations. However, they have by 
no means been without their prob- 
lems. In the first place, they have 
found it difficult to get around the fact 
that, as is frequently the case, they 
represent several classes of securities. 
In the second place, they have a spe- 
cial situation to face. As trustee in- 
stitutions they may not buy equities, 
and when they come into possession 
of this class of security they may hold 
it only for a limited period. As a re- 
sult, institutional committees rarely 
see eye to eye with the Commission 
when it comes to the preparation of a 
reorganization plan. 

Trustees under various mortgage 
indentures have also tried their hand 



at getting their respective groups of 
security holders together but without 
conspicuous success. Neither the in- 
stitutional committees nor the trus- 
tee groups have thus far seen plans 
of theirs approved. 

What many close students of the 
bankruptcy law regard as a serious 
defect of '77" is the tremendous bur- 
den which the law throws upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Under the terms of the law, the Com- 
mission which is a quasi judicial body 
only must pass upon matters of equity, 
economics, law, and innumerable de- 
tails, any one of which may be cause 
for subsequent court action. 

In the days of the equity receiver- 
ship, the LC.C, did not come into the 
picture until most of the controversy 
had been ironed out. In fairness, it 
should be observed that this had its 
drawback as well as its advantage. In 
effect, the LCC, was faced with a fait 
accomplL Frequently it passed upon 
plans which it might have preferred 
to modify had it not felt that it would 
be undoing the work of months. It is 
handed today a shapeless mass which 
it has to mould by a long, tedious 
process into a finished reorganization 
plan. Unlike equity courts, the LCC, 
cannot approve a plan of reorganiza- 
tion simply because most of the par- 
ties agree to it. Therefore it remains 
to be seen how much weight the court 
does give to an agreed plan. 

But perhaps the chief difficulty of 
"77*' is the time it consumes. Its com- 
plexity can only be fully appreciated, 
as a matter of fact, by considering 
the 13 steps which it involves. They 
require, at the minimum, 540 days, 
which means that the mere ritual of 
the law — barring prolonged contro- 
versies and important changes in the 
earning situation of the road — ^takes 
a year and a half. The minimum time 
from the filing of the plan to the refer- 
endum vote of the security holders is 
420 days, or 14 months. To observe 
the changes that can occur in such an 
interval to alter the reorganization 
picture, one has merely to contem- 
plate the picture of the railroads to- 
day, on the one hand, and 14 months 
ago, on the other. 

Let me repeat that this is not a 
proposal for abandoning the ideals or 
the principles of section 77, It would 
have been only slightly less than a 
miracle had the first version of so 
revolutionary a change in bankruptcy 
practice worked perfectly. Let it be 
added that any general survey of the 
reasons behind the recent long drawn- 
out receiverships would show the 
economic situation, not the legal pro- 
cedure, to have been mainly at fault. 

All of this, however, does not alter 
the fact that more efficient machinery 
lor reorganization is required than 
that provided today under section 77- 
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Commercial Credit Compciny 
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Summary of Operalian^ 

Ytmt Endeti 
Dec. ^1, 

GfTws Recti viblciPiirchiseJ. , . ' ■ ^ ^5 
Suftdiy iftiome . . ' 
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NATION'S BUSINESS for Mofch, 1938 



Business Takes Its Own Part 



A, NEW spirit of business courage 
is abroad in ilw land. Six months ago 
business was inarticulate, afraid to 
tell its troubles. Now business men 
are '^speaking out in meeting/' 

What has happened? What has 
made the difference in business 
psychology? Tliis change has taken 
place in spite of the fact that for sm 
months we have been in a severe * Re- 
cession" — period when profits were 
disappearing, when business was fall* 
ing off, when the stock market was 
dipping. Conditions have been of a 
son to instill fear and uncertainty 
rather than courage; yet the new 
spirit is manifest* What explains it? 

One explanation is this: 

About six months ago a new busi- 
ness state of mind began to assert it- 
self. Acting upon a suggestion de- 
veloped by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and publicized 
by this magazine, 700 business or- 
ganizations are now evangelizing a 
program of education designed to tell 
the people the nature and purposes of 
American business. 

In newspapers, in house organs, in 
bulletins; in factory and shop and 
business office; in national publica- 
tions, and, through the cooperation 
of the members of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association, on 12,000 ad* 
vertising boards, one simple message 
has been proclaimed : 

*'What helps business helps you." 

Business has had enough abuse 

ALL along, these business men — big 
and little — thousands of them, have 
been reacting with suppressed resent- 
ment to unfair charges that have 
been hurled at them indiscriminate- 
ly by demagogues and opportunists. 
Through all the criticism and the 
welter of governmental experimenta- 
tion, these business men have been 
conscious of one important thing: 

That, w^hen it was all over, the 
world would once more look to busi- 
ness for its economic salvation. 

They have known, and they have 
said among themselves, thai when 
sound prosperity returns, business 
would bring it. 

Now, as with one voice, they have 
begun to say this in public* They have 
blazoned it in the press; they have 
sermonized it in public meetings; they 
have put it on their stationery; they 
have proclaimed it over the radio. 
And they are discovering a new unity 
in the new courage and in the sense 



of accomplishment thai has come to 
ihem through the opportunities to get 
this plain message back into the con- 
sciousness of the American people. 

Moreover, they are taking a new 
attitude toward their own responsi- 
bility. For several years they have 
been chafmg under restraints and 
criticism. They have been indignant 
when elected officials have made capi- 
tal of business faihjre. They have been 
liarassed by restrictive legislation 
iind ssVi^'mg taxes* And they have 
talked among themselves, about pub- 
lic officials who have, they believe, 
assumed an unfair attitude toward 
business and business men. 

But they have taken it out in grum- 
bling—and usually in not grumbling 
too loudly. Being non-political in his 
thinking and attitude, the average 
business man — big or little — fights 
shy of anything that smacks of poli- 
tics. This is partly due to a tender re- 
gard for the cash register; partly to 
the natural disincHnalion of a man 
engaged in working for profit to en- 
gage in activities that will disturb the 
balance of his business. 

A chamber of commerce in Penn- 
sylvania, at its recent annual meet- 
ing» announced with enthusiastic ap- 
plause from nearly 500 assembled 
members that it had no interest in 
politics, but that it had an intense 
interest in government; that it cared 
little whether Democrats or Republi- 
cans were elected— but it was deter- 
mined that good men should be elect- 
ed, whatever ticket they happened to 
be running on. Therefore, as a matter 
of deliberately chosen policy, they 
announced their intention* not of tak- 
ing an interest in politics but of mak* 
ing their influence feU in the field of 
government, 

Every\%'here this same kind of spirit 
is being noted, not, to be sure, as the 
official action of chambers of com- 
merce. Such organizations are eager 
to avoid even the accusation — fair or 
not- -of engaging in iRjlitics, 

Business men are beginning to act 
on the knowledge they have long pos- 
sessed but have hesitated to imple- 
ment. They have known that what 
hurts business hurts the public. Being 
business men, they have hesitated to 
become in any public way the defend- 
ers and exponents of their own kind. 
Now they have seen the bad effect 
which uncertainty has had upon busi- 
ness and public morale. They have 
seen how the tax on business in the 
abstract, or even in its larger circleSp 



has adversely affected eveiy business 
institution, great or small. So now 
they are proclaiming to the average 
man — to the housewife, to the taxi 
driver, to the mill worker, to the office 
man — that what hurts business also 
hurts them. 

The extent to which these simple 
truths are being reiterated, is found, 
for one thing, in the print orders that 
have come to national headquarters. 
Pressed by its members for material 
that might be used in leading the pub- 
lic to a better understanding of the 
plight and problems of business, the 
National Chamber has made avail- 
able pamphlets, bulletins, reprints of 
ads; cutSp mats, electros; envelope 
stuffers and other mailing pieces; 
stickers for sealing packages; sticker 
strips for car and store windows. 

Millions of messages 

THESE have been ordered in quanti- 
ties running into the millions. For ex- 
ample, standing requests now on file 
for material in connection with each 
advertisement when it appears in* 
elude: 

16,000 poster reprints 
47,000 "stufTer reprints" 
270 mats for local newspaper repro- 
ductiofi 

1(10 electrotypes fur magazine repro- 
dycllon 

300.0OQ pamphlets issued in ampUflca* 
lion uf the ativertisements. 

In addition to the standing re- 
quests, chambers of commerce, trade 
groups, and individual firms and cor- 
porations ask for additional thou- 
sands of reprints and pamphlets after 
the appearance of each advertisement 
in the Sat ur day Evening Fosi and 
Nation's Business. 

Hundreds of organizations are at- 
taching stamps readinf , **What Helps 
Business Helps You'* to their letter- 
heads and business literature. The 
National Chamber has been asked for 
more than 7,000,000 of these slickers 
to date. And more than 500 plates are 
being used today to print the legend. 
"Wliat Helps Business Helps You** on 
bu si ness s t a t ioner y * 

The cumulative effect of the adop- 
tion of this simple truism in all parts 
of the country is evident in the re- 
quests for information from unex- 
pected sources which have learned of 
the objectives of this prog^ram 
through the secondary circulation 
given to its objectives by local busi- 
ness men in towns and cities in every 
state* 
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THHE people whose children go 
to school with yours — the folks 
who sit next to you at the movies or 
at church— thrifty, hard-working 
folks — you^ yourself in all proba- 
bility — own the railroads. 

For the railroads belong to 855^000 
separate owners of railroad stocks— 
the majority of individual owners 
have somewhere between 10 and 
100 shares— and to the hundreds of 
thousands who own railroad bonds. 

But this is only a starting point. Half 
die total population lias life insur- 
ance and all of these people have an 
indirect ownership in the railroads 
—because insurance companies own 
railroad securities^ 

Or to take another group — anyone 
who has a little money in a savings 
account has an indirect ownership 
in the railroads, because savings 
banks also own railroad securities. 

Look them all over and it's easy to 




see there's not a high hat 
in a hundred* The real 
owners of the railroads are 
just folks. 

That's why it's important to the aver- 
age American for the railroads to 
prosper. Only when they take in 
more than they pay out for materials, 
supplies, taxes, labor, can they have 
something left over to pay for the 
use of the money which these people 
have invested. 

With this fact always in tntnd, the 
railroads, in the face of lean earn- 
ings, have developed mass transpor- 
tation with all of its efficiency and 
economy — more powerful locomo- 
tives, longer trains, greater depend- 
ability. 

They have also worked steadily for 
improved service as a means of win- 
ning business — both passenger and 
freight. The speed of freight trains, 
for instance, has been stepped up 
50 per cent. And everyone knows 




the progress made in air-condition- 
ing — the popularity and economy 
of streamline trains — and the rail- 
road safety record. 

Anyone who looks at the total rec- 
ord must be impressed with the en- 
terprising spirit of the railroads — 
and with the need for rates which 
will not only give their myriad own- 
ers some hope of income from the 
money invested, but will attract new 
capital which will enable the rail- 
roads to continue to supply America 
with the finest transportation in the 
world* 
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To the man 
whose friends have 
money problems 

What to say to people who it 'tnit 
to borrow 




Yesterday's Little Businesses 



When frjcnds or relatives come to you for assist' 
amc vv ith their money problems, you doubtless 
give them all the help you can. A loan when you 
can afford it. Helpful advice when you're obiiticd 
to say *'fio" to ;i re4iicst for cash, 

Perhftps you hasc olten wondered what to s^ty 
2C such nioriients— hase tvishcd that you knew 
more about public IcnJini^ a-gcocics and the 
teriTiif arid Londitjcms on which they rnakc c^sb 
lojiis to responsible men and warncn. To triccc 
requests lor chis inforniaEitiu we have just pub- 
lished J. helpful boot; let cfititlctJ *'For the Man 
\Vhoir,e Ad\it.c h AIu j^s A^kci! " 

Loans without collateral 

This booklet begins with a short, impartial dis- 
cussion ol whether a fauiily jh&ttiJ borrow and 
what it should do when it ^hti. Tlien it tclU 
where people without b^oikablc collateral— the 
people ^vho mo it necil credit aLConinioJ^itiou— 
rtiity obuin cish loans to meet cnicrgcncics. 

Three kijids ol loans itre avaiJahle to these 
people in most communities. The bwklct tells 
where and how diey may be made and the cost. 
There is a convenient table for quick comparison 
of their features. The concise cxplan^Jtioii of how 
to compute ratci shows the true cost of common 
types of consumer loaos. A final parai*r*iph points 
out the risks for both borrower and IcnJcr oi 
borrowinit^ from friends. 

Sond for free booklet 

Household l"inj.ficc has published this booklet 
to increase puhik knowlcdg^e of the sources of 
cash ioaiis for consumers. You are invited to 
s«nd for a copy without obligation. 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 

CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 

"D^cior (/ f ami/y FittuHCti" 
on* of Aititrieo'i l«adtng family flnanc* m^on*- 
jiotfeni, wifh 33S brenth«£ \n 149 cjftfti 

HousiHOLoFmANCi Corporation. Dept. NBC 
WH. Mithiican Av«., Chicaito. 

FkAsc semi mc wlihcjuf (ibljjRarion a capy of youTrwew 
b<KjitJet:"Fof the Man Whoic Advice ia Alwjyi Aakctl." 

Ntf JD' 

City - Stau 



f Continued from page iS ) 
Hires bought page space in other 
Pennsylvania cities. His manufactur- 
ing business grew rapidly, and the 
drug business was abandoned. 

The Daggett & Ramsdell line of 
cosmetics was born in a drug store* 
Daggett & Ramsdell ran a store near 
the old Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New 
York City. The druggists noted that 
the fine ladies who patronized the 
Waldorf, many of whom became cus- 
tomers of the Daggett & Ramsdell 
store, had beautiful complexions and 
faultless facial make-ups. The use of 
imported cosmetics was the reason. 
The store began handling these toilet 
articles and later started to manufac- 
ture its own line. 
I Pomperian Massage Cream was 
originated by Fred W, Stecher, a 
Cleveland, Ohio, druggist. Before he 
brought out the cream he had never 
netted more than $1,800 in a yean 
Yet, when he was convinced that he 
had a different kind of cream, he 
appropriated $5,000 for advertising, 
out of money which he had to borrow. 
Two years later he appropriated 
$100,000 for advertising. 

J. Hungerford Smith , originator of 
the familiar fruit juices used at soda 
fountains, operated a little drug 
store at Ausable Forks, Y, He first 
served bis fresh fruit drinks in his 
store. Many famous persons used to 
stop off there to sip a Hungerford 
Smith drink. Among them were 
Grover Cleveland and P. T. Barnum. 
By 1890, the demand for J. Hunger- 
ford Smith juices had spread beyond 
Ausable Forks and he opened a fac- 
tory to care for this expanding de- 
mand. 

No one w^ould suppose that Keas- 
bcy & Mattison Company, manufac- 
turer of insulating and building ma- 
terials, could track their origin to a 
drug store. Doctors Keasbey and 
Mattison bad a drug store. Among 
other things, they originated a 
magnesia cathartic. Gradually, they 
evolved into magnesia insulation, 
asbestos insulation and their present 
line. 

Going back into history, it is well 
known that apothecaries originated 
many drugs. A famous example is 
morphine. It was discovered in 1803 
by Friedrich Sertumer^ in his little 
shop, void of seietitilic equipment, in 
Einbeck. 

Jewelry stores do not run far be- 
hind drug stores iji originating spe- 
cialties. The jeweler, like the druggist, 
is a manufacturer, though working 
in different materials. He has a work 
bench and power tools. Many jewelers 
are skilled mechanics. That some of 



them should like to4ry their hands at 
inventions is understandable. 

The granddaddy of the time clock 
division of International Business 
Machines was William Bundy. a 
jeweler of Auburn, N. Y. He invent- 
ed the first time clock in 1888. It was 
William Ged, an Edinburgh jeweler, 
who made the first Stereotype. That 
was in 1725. 

HarmotiicaSf valves^ locomotives 

MATHIAS Hohner was a German 
watchmaker and jeweler. He took the 
harmonica, which was invented by 
Holz, and began to produce it in quan- 
tities. From that humble start a hun* 
dred years ago, has grown the great 
harmonica industry, now turning out 
more than 55,000,000 instruments a 
year, 

Jenkins Valves were invented by 
Nathaniel Jenkins, a New England 
jeweler. Mr, Jenkins got tired of leaky 
faucets and used his mechanical abil- 
ity to improve them. Similarly, W. A. 
Sheaffer, a Fort Madison, Iowa, jewel- 
er, got sick of leaky fountain pens. So 
he invented the Sheaffer pen. 

But probably the oddest national 
business to come from a jewelry 
business is the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Its founder, Matthias W. 
Baldwin, was a jeweler. He had a 
decided manufacturing bent. So he 
made jewelry and later tools. The 
business had to have a stationary en- 
gine to operate the machinery. Sta- 
tionary engines were crude in those 
days— 1825, Hence, Baldwin designed 
his own. This gave him the idea that 
steam had great possibilities for lo- 
comotion. He then made a miniature 
locomotive which worked practically 
for the PJuladeiphia Museum. This 
lead lo an order for a larger locomo- 
tive from the Philadelphia, German- 
town & Norristown Railway, then 
operating a horse car line. **01d Iron- 
sides" was the result, and the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works was born. 

National businesses are still coming 
out of retail enterprises. Many of the 
examples of store-started products 
are recent examples. For instance, 
just last year a veterinarian at 
Waterbury, Conn,, invented a health 
candy for dogs on which he succeed- 
ed in getting wide distribution in a 
few months. 

National products will always be 
coming out of stores, so long ai doc- 
tors, druggists, jewelers and delica- 
tessen dealers keep experimenting 
with ideas. Many such experiments 
being carried on today will give us 
product!? that tomorrow will be the 
bases of big businesses. 
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■ What 
I Happens to You in 

WASHINGTON STATE 
is Good Business 



No office worry can compete with jmt haking up, up, 
up at Mount Rainier. , , or casting into a steeihmd 
riffle. . . or sailing among the white- beached islands 
of Puget Sound. ..in this Vacationist's Last Frontier 




j^hovt Meunt Mahr^s 




Isn't it time you got out with a fly 
rod on mile high, unspoiled lakes? 
Time you rode white water in a dug- 
out canoe with a real Siwash at the 
stern pole? You'll do these things just 
a ferryboat ride across from Seattle 
and Tacoma. 

Time you knew Mount Rainier of 
the sunshine and glaciers? With snug 
inns nestled on its slopes up above 
the clouds.., Mount Baker of the sky- 
blue lakes and wild snow lilies . . , 
horseback trails and good food ! 

Or time you felt the sting of salt 
spray as your boat heels to a brisk 
Puget Sound breeze? Then on to a 
quiet cove in the pine -covered San 
Juan Islands. And what fishing ! 

The miracle of Grand Coulee Dam 
that will turn 1,200,000 desert acres 
into garden • • . develop two million 
kilowatts for Pacific Northwest in- 
dustrial development! 

This year treat yourself to an un- 
forgettable month in this Vacation- 
ist's Last Frontier. Even if you must 
write off the cost to "a survey of 
Washington State's opportunities," 
And they're ivorth your looking at! 



WASHINGTON STATE PROGRESS COMMISStON 
210 Sttite Copf^c/, OfytnpiOf Wosftmgfon 

Please sen^i me without charget (1) SUte of Washin^on 
hook camplettly ttiverifig vacatic^n cppartunitk^Er land 
C09t!i) . (2) Special info rmatiqn on regions thet hi^] ; Mt. 

Bahiit. ; Olympic Pi' n insula and Pacific Bt ai ht ^ r 

Grmml Coul^i? Dam ; Mt, Halnier........ ; Fug^L Sound 

and S*iii Joan lal an da,, ....... 

Name 



City 



Preview of the New Tax Law 



f Continued from page IS) 
tics. The party in control may be as 
right as summer rain, but it is neces- 
sarily on the defensive. If any little 
thing goes wrong, the underdog party 
will say *'I told you so" practically 
without end* There seem to have been 
lively challenges in the subcommit- 
tee, too, and not entirely along politi- 
cal lines. 

Nine cotigressmen argue tajces 

THIS was only to be expected. Lock- 
ed up in the rooms of the subcom* 
mittee for hours at a time were nine 
congressmen, each full of the tax sub- 
ject, handy on his feet, wanting to 
know more about everything, and an 
indefinite and varying number of ex- 
perts of whom the same might be 
said. 

Each of the 63 changes which were 
recommended was debated, pulled 
apart, and analyzed time after time. 
So were the many other suggestions 
for change which were not adopted* 
Arguments were presented for low- 
ering the rates of tax on the ground 
that low taxes brought in greater rev- 
enue because, under them, business 
prospered. 

The rebuttal was that the Treas- 
ury's need of money is so great that 
it was not safe to take a chance. 

Every committeeman had his eyes 
on the possible political effect which 
would follow action. Of course! This 
was to be expected. Congressmen who 
did not think that way would be some- 
thing more than human. It is mere 
common sense to add that every one 
recognized that the wisest action 
would have the best political effect* 
The differences were due to honest 
conviction and not to petty playing 
for position. In the end an agreement 
was reached and no minority report 
was submitted. Experience indicated 
that further explorations would be 
made by the Senate. 

Witnesses preceded the bill 

A NEWSPAPER commentator ob- 
served that Mr. Vinson frequently re- 
mained in the committee room to 
"'■gue with the experts after the day's 
session had ended. The subcommittee 
began work November 4 and turned in 
its 91 page report on January 14. The 
hearings of witnesses which followed 
covered a relatively few days. These 
were in open session so that represen- 
tatives of business and the Govern- 
ment might be able to make their 
views known to the country. The de- 



tail work of drafting the bill followed 
immediately. 

The Senate does not take up a tax 
bill until it has been passed by the 
House, 

'*We retained both the tax on undis- 
tributed profits and that on capital 
gains in principle,*' said Mr. Vinson, 
"We think the theory underlying both 
taxes is worthy of retention. But we 
made changes to make them more 
workable and to do away with hard- 
ships and inequities in the existing 
law." 

The criticisms of the surtax on un- 
distributed profits most frequently 
made were summarized in the sub- 
committee report as follows: 

It diflcoura^es, in many casea, leglti- 
miite bualne/j^ expansion and. therefore, 
hag an adverse effect on employment; 

It puts a penaUy on corporations which 
find It necetisary to yse current earnings 
in the pajTnent of debts; 

It burdens the small and weak corpora- 
tion more than the large and flnanciully 
strong- corporation; 

It ia unfair to corporations with im- 
paired capital which, under existing Mate 
]aw» cannot legally declare dlvidendn; 

The relit'f provisions^ of exiating Jaw 
deating^ with corporations having con- 
tracts not to pay dividends or contracts 
requirinii the use of current earnin^js for 
the payment of debts are so restrictive aa 
to provitle relief only in rare cases. 

A itiisunderstood law 

MR. VINSON believes that many of 
the complaints against this tax have 
been exaggerated. 

Many people did not understand it. 
Many folks were under the impression 
th-at they were called on to pay 15 per 
cent on the net and then figured the 27 
per cent on undistributed proflta as 27 
per cent on net income. The fact is that 
the majtimum ta?f rate under the existing 
iaw is 32.4 per cf^nt, and it scales down to 
less than 15 per C4*nt in the event of total 
dlijtributlon, Likewise the charge that no 
income was available for the payment of 
debts or for plant expansitm waa grossly 
exaggerated. 

However* the subcommittee ac- 
cepted the fact that there was merit 
In a substantial number of the com- 
plaints. It WHS found to be difficult to 
frame general relief provisions broad 
enough to take care of these meritori- 
ous cases without a serious loss in 
revenue. 

Representative Vinson said; 

Our aim was to see to it that every one 
t^ubject to a tax paid his fair share. But 
there Is an almost innnlte subdivision 
possible in tax classes. Two men In the 
same line of business and doing practical* 
ly the same gross amounts might differ 
widely in their fair tax liability. 

The subcommittee studied almost 
145,000 corporation returns. Of these 



in the aggregate. 81,2 per cent of ad^ 
justed net income—net income minus 
Liberty Bond interest, minus normal 
tax — ^was distributed. Conx^i'ations 
with large incomes distributed a sub- 
stantially larger proportion than the 
smaller companies. The effective rat 
of normal ta.x and surtax combiner 
on the aggregate net income of cor- 
porations was 13,52 per cent. The base 
used includes $1,167,000,01)0 intercor- 
porate dividends which, of course, are 
only taxed at 2*25 per cent for normal 
purposes. This factor pulls the effec- 
tive rate up to about 16 per cent on net 
income of corporations exclusive of 
intercorporate dividends. Considering 
loss in revenue (with repeal of the un- 
distributed promts tax) paid by indi* 
viduals on added dividends forced out, 
the rate would be more than 20 per 
cent. 

Depreciation for expansion 

DEPRECIATION deductions reduced 
the net income of corjiorations by 
more than 20 per cent t)f the amount 
of the net income before the deduc- 
tion of this allowance, A substantial 
IK>rtion of the depreciation reserves 
were available for plant expansion 
and improvements, 

But, on the basi^ of these facts, w 
were of the opinion that the ta% should 
not be framed as an additional tax oa 
undistributed earnings but on the basl 
of a flat rate with a premium or credit 
which will give reasonable encourage- 
ment to the payment of dividends. This 
baaic rate should not be so high as to 
create undue hardship when, for any rea- 
son, dividend distributions are impracti- 
cable. 

We also thought that smaUer corpora- 
tions with a net income of less than 
S25.000 should be favored some* what, 

A new tax scale 

HERE the 16-20 group enters. Mem- 
orize the title. Much may be heard 
from it in future tax discussions. The 
16-20 plan is supposed to be Mr. Vin- 
son's own invention. 

To state it concisely, the lax rate 
decUnes as the dividend rate increases 
in a group of some 25,000 corpora* 
tions which have net incomes of more 
than $25,000- 

If the corporation retains its entire net 
earninga. it niU3t pay a tax of 20 per cent 
on its undistributed profits This dtcUneB 
by short steps a^s the dividend rate groww 
until, if the entire net is put out in divl* 
dends, the tax is 16 per cent. 

Another group is made up of the 
coi'poratjons which show a net of less 
than S25,0r)0, These are relieved of 
paying any tax on undistributed 
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FUTURE PROGRESS 

with these 
Fact-finding machines 



Business executives interested in obtain- 
ing more business facts in less time 
should investigate International Business 
Machines and methods. Here are electric 
bookkeeping and accounting machines 
which automatically provide complete 
printed reports from punched cards. 

Here are time recorders and electric time 
systems which assure correct payroll 
records and coordinate the work of all 
departments. 

Internationals also include all-electric 
writing machines which offer greater 
speed and more attractive correspond- 
ence, also counting and weighing devices 
which assure accuracy and guard against 
losses. 

The International Proof Machine for 
Banks and the International Ticketograph 
(a production cost controlling device) 
likewise are in keeping with the trend 
of modernization in business methods. 

Executives making plans for improved 
business will do well to include Inter- 
national Business Machines and methods 
in those plans- Call your nearest Inter- 
national representative today for detailed 
information. 



INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 




1 



Above: 
InternaMonal 

{□ produclion cost 
conf rolling device) 
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Above: 
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ARE RECEIVABLES 
ALWAYS ASSETS? 

WiQ ail invoices be paid promptly and fully? Some will be 
fought over. Some will be compromised. Some will never be 
paid. Every business man has to face this grim fact - that 
* 'Receivables" are just arbitrary figures, which may be turned 
topsyturvy overnight by the "crash" of a valued customer. 

Wise executives anticipate credit losses instead of worrying 
about them. They insure their sales- And, in doing so, they 
insure their profits, the safety of their capital, the value of their 
receivables. Credit Insurance fosters fearless selling and 
sound credit granting. 

American Credit Insurance 

protects Manufacturers and Jobbers on **77-B" reorganiza- 
tions on the same basis as insolvencies; delinquencies are also 
liquidated. Coverage is available on all debtors, special 
groups, individual debtors, non-rated debtors. The premium is 
surprisingly low. Ask any American Credit representative 
about these modern pohcies. 

AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 



of New York 

Chamber of Commerce Building 



J. R McFaddeo, President 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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profits, and a graduated corporation 
tax is applied by which they are com- 
pelled to pay 1212 P<2i* cent on the first 
S5,000 of the net, 14 per cent on the 
next $15,000, and 16 per cent on the 
next $5,000. 

This gives a maximum effective 
rate of 14.1 per cent for $25,000 net 
income, against 26.3 per cent under 
the existing law. 

This treatment will permit these* eor- 
pormtions to pay the normal corporation 
rate and retain all the remainder free 
from any other tax. A somewhat different 
treatment was proposed for the corpora* 
tions which have incomes of slightly 
more than $25,000 and w^hich migrht, 
therefore, be called on to pay the tax 
rate of the next higher j^royp. Not to go 
too deeply into thi^ at this moment, a 
plan has been worked out by which such 
a corporation need pay only what ia equi- 
table and just. 

Taxing "closed" corporations 

NO FEATURE of the subcommittee's 
work has attracted more public atten- 
tion than the recommendation that an 
added tax be imt>os€d on certain fami- 
ly or "closed" groups or clusely held 
corporations which meet specific 
standards. 

Certain critics have assumed that 
the intent of the lawmakers was to 
"get at" certain men who, in person 
or as the heads of family groups, con- 
trolled some large industries or ag- 
gregations of capital. Names were 
freely used by the newspapers. It was 
suggested that the intent was to pun* 
ish some of these men for political of- 
fenses and to compel others to wear, 
more meekly, the yoke of govern- 
mental authority. This was, according 
to one editorial writer: 

striking a serioius blow at the method by 
which numberless busine^es in this 
country have been built from small be- 
ginningg to large and prosperous con- 
cerns, , , - The classic example, of course, 
ia the Ford Company — indeed, it Is no 
aeeret that one of the admitted aims of 
the proposed tax is to reniler the develop- 
ment of aucli enterprise more difficult In 
the future. 

It is a secret to Mr. Vinson, he said. 
He grew heated about iL One would 
say that Mr. Vinson is not a patient 
man by habit, and he grew distinctly 
impatient at this point. 

"That^s false;* he said: 

The claim that certain corporations 
and individuals were aimed at in this 
treatment is untrue. 

Not a smgle name was put before the 
subcommittee. But I'll tell you what we 
are trying to do. We are trying to work 
out a principle which will compel such 
corporations and individuals to pay their 
fair proportional share of the lax burden. 

What were and who were *'such cor- 
porations and individuals/* naming 
no names ? 

FiriJt the corporations mu^st be closely 
held as specifically defined. They must 
have incomes of $50,00C» ur more, of 
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which less than 60 per cent is distributed 
in dividends* 

Our aim, of course, is to compel the dis- 
tribution of dividends to the greatest ex* 
tent practicabJeH 

That has been understood. The 
more money paid out in dividends, the 
more money goes into the channels of 
trade and the more tax the Govern- 
ment can collect* 

That has been the public xinder- 
standing* Mr* Vinson mentioned one 
man — presumably his name did not 
come before the subcommittee^ — -who 
was typical of one class of one-man 
companies. He put his miihons into a 
holding company which paid no divi- 
dends. When he needed money he 
borrowed from himself — from his 
own holding company — and paid no 
interest. As he reported no income, 
he paid no tax. 

Vinson thinks this particular kind 
of skullduggery will be shut off in the 
future : 

In this group there are approximately 
1,000 corporations. Individually and col- 
lectively their net income is immense. In 
the mass they retam their earnings and 
do not pay dividends and hence the 
money earned never reaches the individ- 
ual surtox brackets of their owners. A 
distribution of 60 per cent would avoid 
the corporate surtax we have planned. 
The 1 B treatment to all intents and pur- 
posegi makes effective the existing rate 
of tax under the 11>36 act However, the 
maximum of SI, 2 per cent we have pro- 
potted never quite reaches the maximum 
under the existing law. 

Personal holding companies 

THE subcommittee recommended 
that a tax be imposed, over and above 
all other taxes, on corporations which 
were so closely held as to come with- 
in definitely stated terms. 

These ranged from a company of 
which more than 50 per cent in value 
of the stock was held by one person, 
to companies of which 75 per cent in 
value of the stock was held by ten per- 
sons. 

Never before 1937 when the person- 
al holding company bill was passed 
has an attempt been made to impose a 
tax based on the blood lines of the 
owners, but the subcommittee thinks 
it is able to make out a good case 
against this category: 

We believe that corporal ions whose 
sloclc is concentrated in the hands of a 
ffW pfTSons are likely lo be used for tax 
iLvoidance and should be mibject to the 
svirtax. 

Even though one Individual and hb 
family own less than 75 per cent of the 
.sttick but do own more than 50 per cent, 
contrtil of the corporation seemf* suiUci- 
ently Ci>ncentrrited so that it should be 
concent rat ed within the taxable class. 

There is a way out, however, for 
those who huld too much stock in too 
small a corporate area. If they can 
prove to the satisfaction of the Com* 
missioner of Internal Revenue that 



''Deliver On Time— Or 

Cancel Our Order!'' 




How to Keep Production Flowing 
and Profits Coming In 

To earn profits today inUustry has tu get orders out with uninter- 
rupted efficiency. Margins ar^ so scant that one break in the pri;>- 
duction flow may eat up all of the profit on the order affected. And 
if delay in delivery results, customer good- will may be injured, 
with loss of future orders a possibility. 

Accidents wreck production schedules— cause h^avy, uninsHr- 
alfle losses. Therefore, accident prevention has become more and 
more of an operating necesfiity. That is why hundreds of well- 
known corporations, who carry their workmen's compensation 
insurance with Lumbcrmens, are finding that the efi^ective safety 
engineering service which they get from this company saves them 
money. Because ot their improved experience:, lower initial com- 
pensation insurance rates are matle possible. In addition, by lower- 
ing losses, lAinibermens safety engineering service is an important 
factor in making passible the substantial dividends paid to policy- 
holders each year. 

Would you welcome a saving in proLluction losses and insurance 
costs? .Ask the Lumbernicns representative to show you what uther 
corporations say about Lumbcrmens safety engineering service. Or 
mail the cou|.Hm for the tree foidcr 'MIuw 10 Cur jH>rat ions Reduced 
Fnjduction l-tjsses/' 

LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 

James S, K e m r e ^tn idtnt ^^_^^.^^jC^f€€t 
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#V S the parade o^ years movei brii^iJ^ on, rhe 
g \ Noffofk ond Western Rpilwoy hoki fofword 
to onorher cenlury unetceU^d trqnsportotion 
service — a new ero ef PreeiSfon Tfonsporl'otion 
between fhe Midwesr and the Virgii^ios ond Cor* 
olinoi and between iKe Noffh ond the South 

To completely S^rve YOU ond the notion, the 
Norfolk ond Western it con stonily improving 
services Oiiil focilitiel . , , modertiizmg freight 
and pos^enger cquipmeiit'. . , developing new 
irovef comforts ond convonience^ . , increo^ing 
safety of roil trofisportotioit »^ otreody tho sofesf 
tronsportotion in the world . , . and keeping pace 
with every wortti-whik ocfvoitce liii railroad 
deve1opmef»l- 

Spetify the fOutp of Precision Tronsportotion 
for YOUR fieight. All shipmetits, forge or small, 
ore hondted with utmost core^ ore occurotely 
dispatched, ond transported in modern tors, 
safely, dependably, qfid economkoHy, 

TfQvel the route of Precision Tronsportotinn 
Ride m modern, oir-conditioned po^senger tro'ms 
thot oHe/ e*cfy convenience for ihe comfort of 
the trovelcf. Thrill to the noturol birowty of the 
regions traversed by the Norfolk and Western 
RoiJway. 

When you ship or troveJ, remember the route 
of Precisiort Trgpisportotion. And for rnformattan 
regofding rotes, schedtrles, etc , coll or i^^iite any 
of the Noffolk ond Western Roilwoy's r^presen- 
totives located in strategic cities throughout the 
courrtfy, or oddress gerteraJ headquorters at 
Roanoke, Virginio 
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they do not control the corporation in 
which they have a majority stock 
ownership in any way, legally or actu- 
ally, directly or indirectly, they can 
escape the impost. Two other inter- 
esting provisions of the report io the 
House are those which provide for 
the unanimous consent of stockhold- 
ei3 that the corporation may retain 
the dividends earned for its useful 
purposes, but that such dividends be 
reported as income by the stockhold- 
ers. In this way, the Government gets 
the tax and the corporation makes 
use of the dividends. 
' The second interesting clause pro- 
I vides for the carry-over of net opera t* 
j ing losses to be applied against the 
I undistributed profits tax on next 
I year's earnings, 

I A simplified bill 

*'IT WILL be simple to compute the 

j corporate tax as compared to the ex- 
isting law/* 

Mr, Vinson came perilously near 
gleaming. This seemed incredible to 
the reporter who had just reeled 
through 60^000 wrords of the subcom- 

I mit tee's report on which the new tax 
law will be based, but he was soon 
convinced, 

I Mr. Vinson did tricks in mental 
arithmetic. He took up clause after 

j clause and demonstrated that, to a 
lightning calculator, the conditions of 

j the new law4o-be were crystal clear. 
Nothing about the existing tax law 

I has been more furiously resented by 
business than the provision for the 
taxing of capital gains and the failure 
to make a fair allowance for capital 
losses, 

I "I believe that we have worked out 
a plan which will be acceptable to the 
taxpayer,'* he said. 

In general terms he defined capital 
gain or loss as the difference between 
the buying and selling price of a capi* 
! tal asset, less a proper amount for de- 
, preciation. But. from 1922 to 1933 in- 
I elusive, Congress differentiated be- 
tween the quick turn-over and the 
long pulL 

If a property was held for less than 
two years, the transaction was con- 
sidered speculative — or at least an or- 
dinary transaction of business — ^and 
I taxed as ordinary income. 

On the other hand If the property 
was held for more than two years, the 
transaction was considered as an in- 
vestment, and the taxpayer was of- 
fered the option of accepting his profit 
as a part of his income to be taxed ac- 
cordingly, or of having it taxed separ- 
I ately at the flat rate of 12^2 P^^ cent. 
From 1934 on, a different classifica* 
lion was adopted- Under it, the full 
profit was added to the taxpayer's in- 
come if it was held for not more than 
one year. 



Lesser proportions of the gain were 
accepted for taxing purposes if the 
property had been held for more than 
one year, until, if it were sold after 
having been held for more than ten 
yeat^, only 30 per cent of the profit 
was taxable. 

The theory has been that, by this 
sliding scale, the taxpayer is not 
mulcted by the supertax of the great- 
er part of the profit resulting from 
holding a property for the long pull 
and that he would be asked to pay 
something like the equivalent of the 
tax which would have been imposed 
on each year's gain in value. 

There is no available space in which 
to recount all the criticisms of this 
plan. One frequently made, however, 
is that capital losses, after the statu- 
tory percentages, were deductible on- 
ly to the amount of $2,000 plus tax- 
able capital gains, with no carry- for- 
ward of losses. 

That seemed so obviously unfair to 
hixpayers that it is probable they 
failed in great part to cooperate fully 
with the Government in the adminis- 
tration of this tax. Another complaint 
against the existing capital gains law 
is that it discouraged rich men from 
putting their money into new enter- 
prises because too much of the pro- 
spective profit would go to the tax 
collector. 

It was also urged that the free op- 
erations of the securities markets 
were interfered with. Operators held 
their stocks rather than be— in their 
opinion— rooked by the tax collector 
and, by lessening the supply of stocks 
on the market, contributed to runa- 
way bull markets. 

"We think we have found a more 
just and more workable plan," said 
Mr. Vinson. 

Capital losses carried forward 

CAPITAL gains and losses have been 
separated into two categories. A gain 
or loss arising from the sale of prop- 
erty in the first year of holding will 
be taxed as income. Losses will be 
allowed only as a deduction from the 
gains derived from capital sales. This 
provision, however, is loosened to the 
extent that a loss made in one tax- 
able year by the sale of a capital asset 
which has been disallowed as a de- 
duction in that year may be caiTjed 
forward for one year and deducted 
from any capital net gain arising in 
that taxable year from the sale of 
year-oid assets. 

A taxpayer who loses more than he 
gains in his capital sales is not to be 
permitted to charge his loss against 
other income, 

"A man who received a $10,000 sal- 
ary and lost §10,000 in the stock mar- 
ket would pay income tax on the 
$10,000 ordrnaiy income." 
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But it is recommended that gains 
or losses on the sale of capital assets 
held more than one year be modified 
from the classification provided iii the 
1936 law. 

The percentage of gain or loss is 
taken into account on a monthly 
rather than an annual basis, ranging 
from two per cent a month for each 
full month the asset is held in the 
second year to one per cent a month 
thereafter, until a maximum of 40 
per cent is reached: 

Thus the percentage to be taken into 
account wiH be 76 per cent if the asset 
were held just over two years and 40 per 
cent if held Un more than five years. The 
net gaina may be, at the taxpayer's op- 
tion, added to his otiier income and taxed 
at the prescribed rates or they may be 
taxed separately at the flat rate of 40 
per cent. If losses from the ^sale or ex* 
change of assets held more than one year 
exceed the gains made by the sale of as- 
sets of a like class, tht^n such excess ^hall 
be allowed on]y to the extent of $2,000 in 
the taxable year, Howfvt^i', any portion 
of the excess disallow^eci niay be carried 
forward one year as a deduction from 
the gains made in the similar class. 

The maximum effective rate of tax 
upon the actual gain reali^ced on the sale 
of an asset held for more than one year 
would range from 40 per cent to a mini- 
mum of IG per cent if the asset had been 
held for more than five year^j. 

Of the other 63 separate recom- 
mendations for changes in the reve- 
nue law little can be said because 
there is no space in which to say it. 
It is urged that the internal revenue 
laws be enacted as law and not 
merely prima facie evidence of the 
law," which may help future con- 
testants before the courts. Insurance 
companies and corporations deriving 
a large part of their income from 
sources within possessions of the 
United States have their taxes upped 
from 15 per cent to 16 per cent. It is 
recommended that corporations ac- 
cumulating surplus to avoid surtax on 
stockholdei^ shall be taxed 25 per 
cent on the first $100,000 and 35 per 
cent on the rest. Securities which 
have become worthless may be 
charged off as losses. 

Dividends on fully paid up insur- 
ance policies may be included in 
the gross income of the recipients. 
Expense bill deductions are limit- 
ed to 50 per cent of the amount pro- 
duced or collected. Only gifts to do- 
mestic charitable oi'ganizations may 
be charged off. P^^nsion trusts must be 
made irrevocable and joint returns 
are forbidden when one spouse is an 
alien. 

The $40,000 estate tax-exemption 
may be reduced by the amount of the 
gifts made by decedent during liis 
life, and the $5,000 exemption per 
donee per year will be reduced to 
$3,000» which will be bad news to 
heirs. 

"It was a long, hard grind," said 
Vinson. 
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...Mutk inmson tubes 

Speed up the interchange of orders, memos^ instructions, 
records and other important papers in your organization willi 
Lamson Dispaloh Tubes. . . Ten tunes faster than tlie swiflest 
messenger^ Larnson carriers wbisk impcjrtant papers^ to<ils, 
within the same building or to outlying buildings. 

Whether your organization is large or small, there's a Lamson 
system to fit yoiu- needs. And it is econotnii al, too, pays? for 
itself in the time and Steps it saves, MAIL THE COrPON 
TUD \\ for a copy of tlie booklet, "'Wings of Business"— which 
shows how LaniHon Dispatch Tubes can be adapted to your 
business. Or ask for our nearest sales engineer to caU, 



Lnmson 

2>i4ftatcA TUBES 

''AIR MAIL'' within Your Own t'tanl! 






SEND T HIS COUPOI^ TODaV 

rilK LAMSON COMPANY, \SC SvrntuKi^ N. ^ . 

Q Send mc a Frcr copy of "Wings «f Bii^jrie?.^*' 

without ohHgation, 
□ lluvc your suli^s ongin<icr calL 
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The great white Empresses hold 
every speed record to and from 
the Orienr* 10 days direct to 
Yokohama by Emf>ress &f Asia 
or Bm press of Russia, Or only 
three days more via Hawaii by 
Empress of f si pan, largest and 
fastest on the Pacific^ or Em press 
of Canada, Connect at Honolulu 
from California ports. 

From Vancouver and Victoria 
to Yokohaiiia, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Details from YOLFR TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
4 1 ofiices in S, and Canada, 





Weaving the Sands of the Sea 



(Continued from page 32) 
threads of dMerent colors. Uses? 
When you open a new gold mine, you 
refine the highest assay ore first and 
save the other grades till later. That's 
what the glassraakers are doing. 
Their salesmen are too shrewd to 
storm the gates of the highly competi- 
tive textile field at present. Besides, 
I they are too busy taking orders for 
chemical filters and electrical insula- 
tion—fields where glass textiles to- 
day can com pet e» and are competing, 
with established products. 

Good fabric for filters 

JUST fingering a sample of woven 
glass cloth gives you a hint of what 
an excellent filter it is, but when you 
are reminded that it will resist most 
acids, that it will withstand tempera- 
tures three or foMr times as high as 
ordinary cloth, and that it has a high- 
er tensile strength, fiber for fiber, 
than hard steel, you begin to under- 
stand its industrial significance. In 
actual use, glass cloth filters last days 
instead of hours, weeks instead of 
days; they can be installed in places 
where no filter has ever served before* 
More startling, and even more 
widely applicable, is the use of glass 
fiber for electrical insulation. There's 
no reason why all electrical wires 
henceforth should not be wrapped in 
glasSp because glass fiber, in addition 
to its dielectric properties, is fire-re- 
sistant, vermin-proof, and fully flex- 
ible. It can be effectively used in 
layers so thin that a five horsepower 
electric motor, glass insulated, takes 
up no more space than present motors 
half that powerful. Impregnated glass 
fiber paper can be used in condensers, 
non-deteriorating woven glass sepa- 
rators in long*! if e storage batteries. 
Eventually glass may become as uni- 
versa! an insulator as copper is a con- 
ductor. 

Everybody who sees glass cloth 
coming off the loom blurts out the 
same excited question : 

''How about glass clothing?" 

The glass men would rather not 
discuss it. 

But they do see possibilities of din- 
ing off glass tablecloths, and living 
among glass curtains and awnings. 
You'll see them first on ships and in 
theatres where fire means catas- 
trophe, later in public dining rooms 
where cigarette holes and constant 
washing shorten the life of ordinary 
fabric* Finally in your own home. No 
coffee stains will dim their gleaming 
whiteness. 

Meanwhile architects, remember- 



ing the yeoman service to tlieir pro- 
fession of glass blocks and struc- 
tural glass, are casting an inquisitive 
eye on this newest form of glass* One 
New York architect thinks he has the 
answer: glass wall coverings, A thin, 
almost filmy net of close-woven glass 
is applied over colorful wall paper. 
The polished threads reflect light into 
even the darkest corners, and permit ^ 
the color from the paper underneath 
to shine through in pale pastel pat- JH 
terns* 

The technique is especially valuable 
for hiding cracks in the plaster when 
renovating old homes. And if a really 
waterproof adhesive is used, you*ll be 
able to wash glass fabric walls with 
soap, water and a scrub brush. 

Widely used as insutation 

BUT architects for more than a year 
have been using glass fiber in another 
form. First by the bushel, then by 
the ton, and now by the carload, they 
are buying unprocessed glass fiber — M 
'*glass wool*' — for insulation pur* ^ 
poses* Thus the glass wool division 
has jumped ahead of the glass tex* 
tile division. It*s glass wool which is 
today marking up both production 
records and profits for the glass fac- ^ 
tories. Glass wool is made by a proc- fl 
ess very similar to glass thread, but 
on a larger scale. Instead of dropping 
little marbles into miniature ovens, 
the glass wool department dumps 
tons of raw ingredients into huge 
regenerative-type gas furnaces. The 
molten glass is drawn into filaments HI 
and matted, emerging on a conveyor 
belt in a continuous ribbon a few 
inches thick, a few feet wide, and as 
long as you please. 

It's a little hard to describe glass 
wool to somebody who hasn't touched 
it and worked with it. It isn't as fluffy 
as cotton batting (though it looks 
like fluff in the pictures) and it's far 
less brittle and stiff than, for exam- 
ple, steel wool. 

You can buy it in bulk, or in paper 
boxeSt or surfaced with tar papen 
You can have it packed in fire- ^ 
resistant muslin, making blankets for Wi 
insulating trains, automobiles, and 
furnaces. You can stuff it into the 
walls of ice boxes. And if you pack 
four layers together, two of coarse 
fiber and two of fine, and impregnate 
them with mineral oil, you have an 
air filter for air-conditioning systems 
that is cheap enough to throw away 
when it's clogged up, but it is easily 
washed and can be used indefinitely. 

For American industry, glass fiber 
means new modes of production, new 
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products, and, perhaps, new profits. 
For other nations it may mean much 
more — freedom from the need for im- 
porting certam raw materials. Even 
the poorest of have-not nations has 
sand. 

Representatives of German indus- 
ivy, touring: America, are enthusi- 
astic. Said one: 

Within two years, American equipment 
CDiild render Germany independent of 
imported asbestos. That's important* too, 
because the new German method of ex- 
tracting gasoline from coM on a large 
lacale requires high4enipf rature equip- 
ment and effective heat insulation which 
would soon exhaust asbestos reserves. 
Glass wool is the answer— either pure or 
mixed with asbestos. 

One German concern is already li- 
censed by Owens-Illinois, along with 
glass wool factories in Italy, France, 
and Scotland, and two in Holland, All 
of them use the American process, 
and import their machinery from the 
United States. 

Beneath the humming activity at 
Newark, there is a story as interest- 
ing as that of the glass fiber products 
themselves, and its moral is one for 
industry to remember. 

The Ohio Glass Company picked 
Newark for its glass factory half a 
century ago, chiefly because of cheap 
natural gas, A great plant was built, 
and for decades sand poured into the 
'*dog house" and glass poured out of 
the "glory holes." But other plants, 
more modern and better able to lower 
the costs of production, grew up else- 
where, Ohio Glass merged with 
Owens-niinois, and in 1929 the New- 
ark plant was closed down. 

But technological advances like 
those which made Newark obsolete 
also revived it. Glass fiber came into 
the old vacant shops, and the factory 
took its pJace again to lead a trans- 
formed industry. 



Insurance against obsolescence 

TO THE old plant they added a new- 
fangled appendage — a laboratory. 
That laboratory, built of glass block 
fabricated in the old furnaceSp and 
manned with young men from the 
universities, has but one job — to keep 
Newark from ever again becoming 
obsolete. It's a sort of industrial in- 
surance policy, guaranteeing the 
neighboring factory, not against the 
hazards of old age, but against old 
age itself. 

The laboratory is far from being 
a symbol of progress to some "think- 
ers*" At its door they lay the blame 
for our industrial woes. In glass, espe- 
cially, it has labored under the charge 
of causing '^technological unemploy- 
ment/' Ever since Mike Owens' bottle- 
blowing machine supplanted hundreds 
of craftsmen and the first plate-glass 
drawing devices left thousands job- 
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The Office Gossips 
are busy on 




"Sure [ wynt to ^et ahead. / 
waul to be Mr, Sliieltrs asjiistaiit — 
and lie keejis sayinji he wants nie to 
be. But what happena? Half the 
time 1 spend looking at my mani- 
cure waltinjr for him lo ^et throi]<^h 
wilh a lelephone conversation —or 
talk in*; to one of the men who stops 
in the office lo take something up — 
or waitinji while lie re-reads letters* 
he alreiidy read twice before. Sure 
— I ve got patience. If he keeps me 
in Iiis office two hours lo ilo a half 
hovirs dictation. / won t srpiawk* 
Bill then he ^lioiililn^t complain 
either wlien I don t have time to do 
a lol of tilings he wants uie to do. 
W h V, wit li an E d i p h one — 

"\\ith an Ediphone, Mr, Shield 
could voice*write at least three- 
tpiarti'rs of his work. lie d aiii^wer 
the easy Ic Iters I lie fir?* I lime he read 
ihcm. HeM instrnct me to make 
a|ipointnjents for him whenever he 
thinks of ihcm. And hccouhl dtclalt^ 

SAY IT TO THE 



any lime he darned well pleased* It 
would Ite so much more convenient 
for li im . , . and for me, too, 

'■"l talked to liini ahoul *retling an 
Ediphcme, once, Saifl he was too old 
lo learn new tricks. But my gosh! — 
llie man uses llie lelc]>honc — and 
fiicre'H no more trick to nsinji an 
Ediphone, All he does h pick up the 
receiver and gel off his mind what* 
evers on it. An Ediplione isn't just 
for letters— it'ts for helpiii^i a man ^cl 
hi,H work done ijiiicker with less 
effort. Fui froin;£ lo iry to ^el him lo 
do soiTielhing about il juhI as soon as 
I pii* Ijack/' 



An Ediphone increases your per- 
irenal hminess capacity 20% to 507p, 
Lse it for every activity where '''your 
voice [joints the way", Investif^ate! 
Telephone the Efliplione, your city, 
or write Dept, N3,Thoma,^ A, Edition, 
Inc., Wcs l ( > r a n ge, N e w J ersey . 



1^ 




Ediphone 

edisonIvoicewriter 



PREFERENCE FOR EDIPHONE PERSISTS 
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Where 
Do You Go 
From Here? 



VouVc like a niiikurt other mm todiy^you're 
facing ^ big qu«:snoii. 

The bre dtpfession ttinied htisinew topsy- 
turvy and niAv thi: rebyilding ptriod stares 
you m tlic face» 

Where you arc "irxiinu fromhcr-c" it a q urn urn 
yrm want answt-rtd rijilir if y*m expuct ii> ert 
a ht' ad — p rot; r s s — g row in s t t:a thi f st a n din e s 1 1 II . 

Arc the thinKS that are happtnjn^s tcHiay 
going to hdp or hlndt-r yosi — vvhar wilt thi y 
mean in yitur pay cht:ck? Where will thty put 
yo\2 fi V IT — 1 1 ri— t w t n t y y r s fro m now > 

Huwcan YOU take full ad vantage of this time 
— this pt^riod of opportunity? \Vc btlievc you 
will find the answer htrt- — -a sugiiustion — ;i 
rL'ComnH'ndatmn the soundness of which cati 
lie pro\'rn to you as it has hetn to thousands 
of other men* 

The road to success retnaiti3unchanf;ed, hut, 
bear this in itiinJ, what it takes ia win is tadt* 
€ally dififffnt! 

" ' 1^ 1 . ■ V ■ tiiportiint 
i jiE(io»t my 



fesscm of ' 
itiiCiiinc^nL he i^^i 



caji meet t 



-rrK'trpnntrtn[t 

■ • ■ ■! .Ill 



■ ally engcr to pTnve him 



Some Men Have Found tKe Answer 



IjuiWing ti. 
piupliiycrs, 

V<iu natur4l]Y ank, 
wiilut^nd conditions 

Our answer ia irt 
in any of our atmJent 

cess 

An,.u, 

your 4 for •■- 
interestitiK i ..; • ; i 
Thia i3 a iteriotis 
irppcirtiinlti*'^ in th d 




LA5ALLE EXTENSION 
Dept 33?4.t 



l']t-ntie iptrifl r 
Lton Jibou! ! 
I or th? hL" 

□Ck>mmLTi ijj l.iiw 
□ Itiitustrlal Mfinnflc- 

Ni^mr 

Fajs/iDM 



it rout or eibl ileal E 



□ Truinc Mandiriiemt'Dt 
O Baftlnea* Cocreiptiii- 
O Snlviitiaoililp 



'^Hns ynur lualnini; lte1|H»i men 
fif the lii*t few yt'it: - i*" 
ptiint to a jik ' ' ' im 

s rt'pi^rtiriw /"ti^ - . fo- 

• ■ ■' t; / - to* 

. i J- . ;iliisalion. 
<rt ii in a UiKikkt llmt li 
n-ith a new and vitallsf 

I •:- y. ur bu : - '<'>'. 
Hludy of : and 
tlrlri. Tt i ritain an 

■ 'u; -j ni ii nliiy about 



11 bfiPj!*! itiirTn frw. 



' CHICAG*! 



less, glass machinery has borne the 
brunt of reformers* attacks. 

What are the facts? The glass in- 
dustry today employs directly some 
20,000 more men than it did in 1890 
when glass making was a manual 
craft. 

Workmen have changed their atti- 
tude» too, Owens' first machine had 
to be protected from sabotage by 
barbed wire; craftsmen looked at it 
through the fence and spat. Today 
the workmen at Newark take as much 
pride in the new machines as does 
the management. 

Fifteen of those workmen have 
been in the glass industry more than 
50 years each. In the course of their 
working years, they have seen primi- 
tive hand methods give way to auto* 
matic machinery. Said one of them; 

Machines come and macbhi^H go. Many 
a time I've seen good oneg junked to 
mak^ room for better ones. But a man's 
LlifTereni The snme oM rnan can letiil tht^ 



new machines. Aa we age we become t>X' 
pericnced, not obsolete. 

Historians will record that glass 
fiber was a deprcssion-born industry, 
fostered by the courage that invested 
$1,000,000 in research before a single 
order was bc>oked- They will record 
the contributions of chemists in a 
dozen universities, of physicists and 
technicians in many laboratories. 
They will assign to one man credit for 
this, and to another credit for that. 

But historians, if they are impar* 
tial and wise, will save the final hon- 
ors for the business executives who 
have made what might have re- 
mained a laboratory plaything into 
an integral part of American indus- 
try. They will praise the far-sighted 
commercial genius that has organized 
the whole process, from quarry 
through furnace to store and home, 
creating jobs, and adding a man-made 
fiber to nature's list of raw materials. 



BELLRfNGERS 




Industry Handles Tough Assignment 



M TOTAL of 1,200 barrels of ce* 
nient were used in the construction 
of this 1,500,000-gaUon capacity 
water tank w^hich waa recently com- 
pleted by the Austin Company for 
the Crown Zelierbach Corporation 
at Camas, Wash. It is situated near 
the Columbia River, about 40 miles 
from Portland. 

The tank w^aa constructed by the 
comparatively recent Hewitt sys- 
tem by which the concrete is placed 
in compression* and difficulties 
caused by expansion and contrac- 
tion are reduced to a minimum. The 
construction cost of $30,000 is less 
than others of comparable aize built 



in accordance with usual engineer- 
ing practice. 

The location on a hilK^ide was 
utilized by engineers laying out the 
job who placed their concrete mixer 
on the high side of the tank and 
maintained a system of runways 
which were shifted as construction 
progreased. 

In pouring the dome, the mix was 
carried In a spiral runway that 
worked its way up tlie sides of the 
dome as it circled around it. When 
finished the tank was 24 feet high 
on the side walls and 36 feet In the 
center with an inside diameter of 
lOG feet. 
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Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 

Perhaps the less said about in- 
CDme taxes at this time of year the 
better, but we couldn't help discuss- 
ing the subject more or less thor- 
oughly in this issue. In the first place 
it is timely. In the second, Mr. Corey^s 
interview with Representative Vinson 
provides cheering information for 
those who are. or have been, strug- 
gling with tax returns. 

Hugh J. Gillingham, on the other 
hand, will show yoii^ — as if you needed 
to be shown— why reform is needed. 
He writes from a broad experience in 
all phases of income tax work both 
with private firms and with corpora- 
tions. At present he is helping handle 
tax problems for the National Daiiy 
Products Corporation. 

Appleton P. Clork, Jr. is president of 
the Washington Sanitary Housing 
Company, the operations of which he 
describes in his article, 

Herbert Brafter was for seven 
years an economic analyst in the 
Treasury Department. At present he is 
writing articles on economic subjects. 

J. Gifberf Hill is an Oklahoma City 
newspaper man and a frequent con- 
tributor to various magazines, 

Edward Breeher is on the staff of 
"Opportunity'' magazine. He and 
Philip Dunaway have collaborated on 
articles for several publications. 

Lui Hell man describes himself ac- 
curately in his own article. 

What is Coming in April 

NEXT month George Sylvester Vie- 
reck will give our readers a view of 
the methods by which dictators are 
able to hold the loyalty of those they 
rule. He demonstrates that, although 
bayonets may have a place in con- 
trolling a totalitarian state, they are 
not the only means employed— that 
we mighty by using our own re- 
sources, adapt some of the ideas and 
thus beat the dictators at their own 
game. 

Another important contribution is 
that of Albert Atwood who shows 
that, whether the average citizen 
knows it or not, his future success is 
hound up irretrievably with the Gov- 
ernment's financial policy. On a dif- 
ferent theme is an article by Evan 
Walker describing how a company, 
whose service was regarded as out- 
moded and whose plant was slipping, 
took a dare that brought back pros- 
perity even in the face of recession. 



1- EXCLUSIVE KEYBOARD 

CHECK^DIAL shows keybodrd 
set-up at d gUnce. - .etiminates se^5rch 
for hidden keyboard figures, 

2, COMPLETE CAPACITy 

CARRyOVER . d] Diab active 
fegdfdless of Cdrridge position.* no 
dedd spot , , . no figures dropped . . - 
Automatic Accyrdcv to the limit In any 
probiem or by any method, 

3. FLEXIBLE SINGLE KEY 
DEPRESSION prevents setting 
more than one key in the same column 
at the same time . . ehminates false tccy- 
board set-ups and consequent errors. 



4. AUTOMATIC COUNTER 

CONTROL . . continuously count- 
ing Regtster Dial. "Always Ready" to 
record the Right Answer" in True 
Figures for either Automatic Multi* 
plication or Drviaion. Nothing to pre* 
set or prep^src I 

5. POSITIVE ELECTRIC 
CLEARANCE ... dl] three dials 
and the keyboard fnstantfy and com- 
pletely cleared in a single easy opera- 
tion , , no cranks or [evers to operate 
..partial clearance Impossible. 

Find nut ftow iihont the many 
other rahiuhie itnd exdmive 
M.ar chant feaium! 



ALL. ELECTRIC ••■ FULL AUTOMATIC 




MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANV 
1475 Powell Street, OaUind, Calilornl«, U. S. A. 
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The Factor speaks: 

]n China no structure 
I if imjHirtaiice, until 
\ %:vy ftivt'nXiy, wa»l)iiilt 
vv it built cofisiilting a 
^itirnancer — or» as 
the J' caM h\m \i\ 
Chinese, Fung Stji Seu 
S«'iiig, The georiiancff 
dei ides precisely I be 
location of the buikJiiig^ the soil upon which 
it& fountlatioijs «hall rest, and the point <jf 
the compass that it shall face. To reach thefie 
ctjnclusitirfs he has recourse to elabonite 
paraphernalia, the chance dispo&at of which 
fleterminefi his findings. Modern engiiieering 
nurthods suhsritute *^:icnttfic knowledge for 
chance and guess-work. lu like maJiner the 
nuidem 1*' act or, with intimate knowledge 
of credits tricked by his own ex[K*rience and 
financial re^ponsilnlity, eliminates guess- 
work from the medium-simf liusiness by 
absorbing credit losses and re -en forcing cash 
working funds. He iloes this without expan* 
B ion of ca pi t a I 5l r u c t ii re , tl i v i s ion of con t rol » 
or interference with management. 

**THK FACTOR** im TcquesL 

James Talcott^ Inc* 

225 Fourth A%x, n Xcw Vork Gity 



Uncle Sam Eyes Futures Trading 
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PLUS 25 MILLION 

The "What Helps 
Business ' program now under 
way carries the editorial f uncHon 
of Nation's Business beyond its 
own audience to at least 25 
million persons. 

Naturally, the 300,000 sub- 
scribers read Nation's Business 
with intensified interest — feel 
greoter friendliness for it — re- 
spond in greater numbers to 
advertising in it. 

★ ★ * 



(Continued from page 36) 
mand protection against manipula- 
tion. 

To attrnrt apeculators ... k la tieces- 
sary to afford them a market in which 
thoy can trade without undue fear of be- 
ing made the victims of manipulative 
operations. 

Public hears of die abuses 

DESPITE its obvious advanlag<?s, fu- 
tures trading from time to time has 
' been subject to abuses, often exagger- 
' ated in the public mind. These have 
included manipulation of prices, cor- 
I ners, the circulation of false rumors, 
and excessive public participation in 
the market. 

Consultation of farm spokesmen in 
Washington reveals that a consider- 
able proportion of farmers stil! be- 
lieve farm interests to be materiaUy 
injured by speculation. In the words 
of Congressman Pierce of Oregon , 
"notwithstanding the value of * . . 
I futures trading ) to the millers, it is 
undoubtedly a tremendous handicap 
to producers, who have . . . no voice 
in the making of prices for their 
products/* 

The majority of farmers think that 
speculation should be firmly regulated 
and controlled to eliminate price 
manipulation and any other abuses, 
but they would not abolish boards of 
trade, 

A minority, however, would indeed 
do away with organized futures mar- 
kets entirely, on the theory that hedg- 
ing and futures trading is gambling, 
and all gambling is bad. 

The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration feels tliat the Commodity 
Exchange Act is working out satis- 
factorily. 

Its most valuable activity (stated their 
Weshington repre'.*ipritative> hm been the 
collectinpr of information. But the la^t 
word on future.s ti adini^ hflmi*t been writ- 
ten yet in federal law. There 1h no proba- 
bility that future sessions of Congrt^r^s 
will weaken the present act or handicap 
Us administration. Always Uie furmero*' 
objective is fairly level and stabilized 
p rices. 

I Evolution of the demand for regu- 
lation of commodity trading is re- 
llectcd in the annual reports of the 

I Secretary of Agriculture over the 

, past dt*cade, 

I In 1928 the then Secretary favored 
prohibition of e.xcessive speculation 
in grains. In 1930 the annual report 
favored supervision of trading in the 
interests of producers and consumers* 
Again in 1931 the Secretary recom- 
mended legislation "to eliminate cer- 
tain abuses and sharp practices In the 



handling of customers' orders, and to 
afford a safe and sure means of con- 
trol over the purely speculative trad- 
ing of large operators/' In making 
this recommendation he had in mind 
the interests "not only of producers 
and cash handlers of grain, but of the 
small traders composing the general 
trading public." 

These recommendations were re* 
iterated under the New Deal. The 
1^)34, 1935 and 1936 reports detailed 
manipulations of futures prices and 
the weakness in the existing law 
whioh required the Government to 
limit disciplinary action to existing 
violations of tlie statutes and left it 
powerless to punish completed viola- 
tions. 

In other words, the Government 
had to catch violators in the act. 

In the grain and cotton markets, 
opinion as to the value of government 
regulation of futures trading is not 
undivided. For the most part, trad- 
ing circles prefer self-regulation to 
government supervision. Yet there is 
often a willingness to concede that, 
in the past, self -regulation has not 
been strong enough to eliminate a- 
buses or discipline large manipula- 
tors, 

A considerable number of those 
directly affected by the Commodity 
Exchange Act are conforming in 
good grace on the theory that oppo- 
sition would be ineffective in any case 
and probably lead to a less reasonable 
attitude in Washington. 

Cost of bureaucracy 

THOSE who oppose government 
regulation deny that the boards of 
trade and similar exchanges are run 
like fraternities and favor insiders. 
They uniformly maintain that med- 
dling by government officials is un* 
necessarily troublesome and costly to 
the tradej and that government bu- 
reaucracy is always reaching for new 
powers so as to perpetuate itself and 
expand its imijortance, whatever the 
country or the politics of the ruling 
administration. 

Advocates of government regula- 
tion of futures trading versus self- 
regulation base their case on the 
possibilities of abuse. 

The business is of such far-reaching 
public interest and at the same time so 
involved and technical that, human na- 
ture beln^ what it Is, only an unbiased 
and dii^interestt'd public body can Insure 
fair piay to all concerned. 

The present Administration re- 
gards speculation in agricultural com- 
modities as definitely useful so long 
as not abused. According to Seer 8- 
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MAKING LIFE SAFER FOR MILLIONS is the purpose 
of the Sealtesi System of Laboratory Protection. IF or king in co- 
operaiion with public health authorities^ Sealtest Scientists strive 
to improve the quality and safeguard the purity of milk^ ice. cream 
and other dairy prod uc is 



The Sealtest System of Laboratory Protec- 
tion was formed by an affiliated group of the 
leading dairy and ice cream companies of the 
United States, 

This scientific organization works through 
more than one hundred laboratories. It 
employs some of America's leading food 
scientists and hundreds of laboratory tech- 
nicians. Its chief aim is to develop new safe- 
guards and ru improve the quality of the 



milk and ice cream of its member-companies. 
In thousands of communities the outstand- 
ing milk and ice creams are produced under 
Sea! test supervision. These products bear 
the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol as evi- 
dence of Sealtest approval. This symbol is 
an added assurance of quality j purity and 
wholesomeness for millions of families when 
they buy milk, ice cream and other dairy 

p ro d nets. Cop y r'ltih T , I ''y S . Sral tep t, I nc. 



Th Setitust System of Lahurainry Protecthn and In Jffiiiated Dairy iuni li e Cream Campanus Are Vndtr the Same Ou tjerihip 
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G. E. Plastics Dept. Uses 
Modern Movable Walls 
in New Molding Plant 

IN ADAPTING an existing building 
in Pittsftcld, Massachusetts, to serve 
as headquarters for their new Texto- 
lite molding plant, the G. E. Plastics 
Department employed the latest type 
of movable partitioning, Transite 
Walls. Every wall rc^quirement in pri- 
vate offices and gcner^il office areas 
was met by using this unusually ver- 
satile materiaL 

Transite Walls were used as free* 
standing partitions, cLiIing-high and 
solid wallSt and in cainbination with 




A CORNER nf one of I he "Tmn-iite" o rficea 
In tlw iit'w ht-aitt|m4fit»rM at rh*? I'Listk^S 
llefiiirl m«^rit^ (lOiu^niL Kk'ctric ikimpuiiy. 
Tht' ntifactiif(?m'sii ^if the 'IVamitf Walls 
shown here in dui^lh'Hivil ihmyaliuut tUc 
ttuihlln^. Mi^riHivtfr, fh**!*^' wdlU<»ii t»*.' rHii- 
catii], nt an).' tlmu, \%ltii nu UmHut matvrlaL 

glass. Because of thdr unique con- 
struction method, installation w^as 
rapidly completed. 

This construction method, also, 
will make it a simple matter for the 
G. E. Plastics Department to revise 
tlieir layout in the future, if neces- 
sar>% for it allows the walls to be 
moved quickly, economically, with 
no loss of matenal. And relocation 
can be made with practically no dust, 
noise or bother, 

Asb^fstos- cement in composition, 
Transite Walls arc exceptionally dura- 
ble* fireproof and immune to rot or 
decay. Because they are sound -resist- 
ant, they also provide the privacy of 
fixed walls. 

All of these General Electric Offices 
w^ere painted liglit green. But lacquer, 
wood veneer^ fabric, paper or any 
other material could have been used, 
because Transite Walls provide a 
Hush, projection -free surface suitrible 
to any decorative scheme. In many 
instances^ the wall is left in its natu- 
ral neutral color. 

Full information on this modem, 
movable partition is given in the 
Transite Walls brochure with details 
on the application of Transite Walls 
for many types of office construction. 
Write Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y< 



tary Wallace, futurea trading is an 
important part of grain marketing 
and a 

reasonable amount of speculation g^ivos a 
liquid character to the futures market -s 
and aids in furnishing a readily availabU' 

I meann whereby grain merchantij may 
hedge their risks. Trading in futures also 

j serves as a barometer of prices, a reflec- 
tion of market factors, material and p^y- 
chologicaK 

Gfjvernment supervision has had a 
whole.'jome efToct ajid has curbed grain 
spi*euJation materially and usefully since 
the Grain Futures Act was paasod in 1922. 
It has caused the elimination of many 
faulty practices and has led to remedial 
action by tho ^rain exchanges them- 
selves. It la Imperative for ■ rn- 
menl to supervi^^e and. if i. to 

I regulate* grain speculation, h< .n, uch 
superviaion is Iht only means of prevent- 
in;^ abu^i-s. 

In 1935 the Secretary said: 

It seems desirable to preserve futures 
trading* because a properly condueted 
futures market affords faellJties for hedg- 
ing by deak»r^ against price chanse^. 
Continued opposition by the exchanges 
to more appropriate anil more adetiunte 
control m«'asures must lead ultimately, 
however, to the adoption of other meth- 
ods of InaurinR a^ainijit market risk^s. 

15 commodities supervised 

TODAY 37 commodities, mineral and 
agricultural, ai^e the subject of fu- 
tures trading in this country. The 
Commodity Exchange Administra- 
tion supervises futures trading in 13 
of them wheat, corn, oal,s, barley, 
rye, flax seed, grain sorghums, rice, 
cotton, millfeeds, butter, eggs and 
Irish potatoes. If the O'Mahoney bill 
(S, 3104) is passed in its original 
form, wool and any other agricultural 
commodity traded in for future de- 
livery will be added. Naturally, not iiU 
commodities are suitable for futures 
trading* 

Many lack the necessary horn age nc- 
ity, susceptibility of grading, durabil- 
ity, volume and breadth of market for 
futures trading. 

Of the 13 commodities, three ac- 
count for more than 95 per cent of 
the value of annual futures trading 
in the past decade. These are wheal 
($11,900,000,000 average traded each 
year), cotton ($9,400,000,000) and 
corn ($3,000,000,000). In these 13 
commodities alone, futures trading 
averages more th^in $25,400,000,000 
a year. 

This compares with $27,824,000,- 
000, the value of 1936 trading in 
j stocks and bonds in the United States. 
I The wide range of public participa- 
I tion in the futures markets was in- 
dicated by an investigation of wheat 
and corn trading on a single day in 
1934. 

On that day more than 18,000 indi- 
viduals, firms, and corporations were 
hedging or speculating in wheat and 
corn. The chief groups of operators 



were farmers (1,976), grain compan- 
ies (1,820), commission houses 
(1,085) and housewives (l,025j. 
There were 523 physicians, 112 den- 
tists, 483 millers, 397 attorneys, 1S8 
clerks, 127 livestock raisers, 128 
teachers. 

Chicago the largest market 

THE IS contract markets super- 
vised by the CE.A. include the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange and the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. Of the grain 
transactions supervised, 88 per cent 
In 1936-37 were transacted on the 
Chicago Board of Tiad^, The Kansas 
City Board of Trade, with 5.7 per 
cent, was second. 

The Grain Futures Administra- 
tion whose power,s over individual 
traders and others have now been 
strengthened and whose name has 
now been changed to Commodity Ex- 
change Administration — came into 
being in 1922 largely in response to 
demand from farm interests. The 
theory was that the Government 
could force the exchanges to keep 
their houses in order. In practice, the 
desired results were difficult to ob- 
tain. 

The (jovernment had the power 
to revoke an exchangers license — a 
drastic power. But there were situa- 
tions with which the exchanges could 
not deal, even in good faith. 

Sometimes bad practices were al- 
lowed to continue, and the Govern- 
ment was ai>parently helpless. The 
Commodity Exchange Act of 1936, 
therefore, put certain *'teeth" into the 
earlier law. 

Under the present law, individual 
brokers and commission merchants 
ai'e for the first time ix^gistered, and 
their registration may be suspended 
or revoked by the C.E.A, 

Regulation and information 

IN ADDITION to designating con- 
tract markets^ registering commis- 
sion merchants and brokers, and su- 
pervising trading, the duties of the 
C.E.A. include limitation of specula- 
tive trading, eliminaUon of fictitious 
transactions, fraud and deceit, pre- 
vention of manipulation, protection of 
customers' funds, and the compila- 
tion and publication of information. 
In December, 1937, the C.E.A. Initi- 
ated publication of detailed statistics 
on deliveries of cotton upon the New 
York Cotton Exchange, 

One means of restraining specula- 
tion is to limit the amount of grain 
or cotton futures contracts an oper- 
ator may buy or sell in one day, and 
also the net long or short position an 
operator may acquii^e in any one com ■ 
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modity. The C.E,A. now contemplates 
limiting net positions to 2,000,000 
bushels of grain and prolonging the 
period between the cessation of trad- 
ing and the delivery deadline in any 
single month, so as to minimize the 
chances of a shortage of deliverable 
goods creating a temporary price 
bulge. 

The present law requires commis* 
sion merchants to segregate the mar- 
gin monies or collateral deposited 
with them by the trading public. 
While the percentage of customers 
who in the past have lost money I 
through non-segregation of margin J 
monies is small, those who suffered 
losses when brokers failed were hard 
hit. 

Enforcement not arbitrary 

THE C.E.A, has not made hasty or 
arbitrary use of the important powers 
given to it in 1936. Although violation 
of the provision of the Commodity 
Exchange Act dealing with segrega- 
tion of customers* margin funds is a 
penal offense, the C.E.A, has enforced 
this feature without invoking penal- 
ties, at least up to the time of writing 
thiSp although several cases are under 
investigation. In those few instances 
where rather fundamental violation 
of the act was discovered, informal 
notice that changes must be made has 
invariably resulted in remedying the 
situation. ^'Controlled accounts'* have 
had careful observation. Additional 
attention is being paid to various un- 
desirable practices and questionable 
reports or news items which often are 
important enough to influence prices. 
As between government regulation 
and self-regulation of the exchanges, 
there is no doubt that the former is 
much more cumbersome and more 
expensive to the trading interests af- 
fected, as well as to the federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The important question is: which 
type of regulation will give the gener- 
al public the greater protection? 
Which type will be most effective in 
eliminating fraud, deceit, unfair prac- 
ticeSp wide price fluctuations, and the 
like? 

The group which favors govern- 
ment regulation insists that past ex- 
perience shows that the exchanges 
are at times incapable of disciplining 
their own members* 

This group happens to be in the 
majority. Therefore, government reg- 
ulation is here to stay. Boiled down, 
the question is simple; 

What kind of government regula- 
tions are we to have? 

Experience with the Cummodity 
Exchange Act to date indicates that 
those directly affected by regulation 
might be considerably worse off than 
they are. 




Erie Rails— 



Direct to Tour Door 



• With E Heel of gwift molor carriers to extend service 
at rairs end, I lie Erie literally runs direct from your 
shippiDg room to the consignee's receiving floor. 

ThU plek-np and delivery service on leas*tlian-'Carload 
freiglit eliminated ehipping details, cartage charges and 
lo»t time. From the moment freight leaves the shipping 
platform, full responsihility rests with the Erie Railroad* 

Fast freight handling methods and reliable ^n-time^^ 
schedules combine with this new service to save time 
and reduce costs for Erie shippers. 

This extra service costs nothing extra. Phone your 
Erie agent and save on your next shipment. 

^„,ween New "^oj^^ ^^^^ Uke. 
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EASTJCOASI... 



Philanthropy That Pays Dividends 



TU AVKLERS Hhii Hi-i^k m\ 'm%\muu^ 
ktiiiHltHtifi* \A S^iutli Attii'ririi 
turn iri>tiriiHivi-|y Ui ihr linM 
For lht?rt'V whi^rt* fus€iji£iiiji|t pla>- 
csi|i]iak are — Rio, Sanlo**, Monte- 
%li]i'u^ Buc'tio?' Airrnl Of <'oiir^i' 
vim'U %viitil l« ihi»!4e rare, *-xeil- 
ittg cilieji , • • with their race^irnrkt^, 
ruft'j^ and ^niart suburbs unh p 
silone'sj throw* mi to j-pi^ak, from 
green jungles or 9iwre[)iiig |)iiitl|»afi« 

The ¥sm% CUmi^i b rt'^tioHiied for 
iff* *ivid contrast**! And **Furm-»^ 
IVinre" equally retuiHoed among 
Ea^t (^iiaf^l travelers — -for its four 
Hiitierb iiio1<ir->ht]i^, VorlJi^Tii Ptinri\ 
Southern Frmce, Eastern Prittre^ 
JfiFVilerit Prtfir#»— for its^ •*riioolh 
flrillnh ronline of s^i^rvirc* and m^ii- 
tnant«hi|K for it^ ^|)eedy, fortnightly 
^niUngH lo the four key cities of 
the Ea*! €oaftl. 



Saiiinfi* ri'Cf) /orfnifAr from Aru' I'mAr, wtth 
tatf at Trinidmi fin rt<turn vitya/iv. Hr^etvnUtm* 
and tnt'ffTlune ftftnt ytHfJr tmn tti ti El Hit: ST 
iw t utn^'^t Prince Lmf^ JJ ff httvhtdi StrvA't ht 
f-i i ^trfi .livitUtf. ArH Iwfif Ctlf . i*fnmm 



SOUTH AMERICA 




(Contmuetl from page 2Z} 
inal subscribers to the stock con- 
Iributed their money with no thought 
of return. They looked upon the move- 
ment as a philanthropy only. Today 
they consider it among their sound- 
est investments. TIae companies dis- 
claim to be charitable institutions, 

The companies have never had any 
ditriculty in financing their opera- 
tions, local financial institutions al- 
ways being willing to take their notes* 
As a matter of principle, the com- 
panies have never borrowed except in 
a conservative ratio to their net 
worth* 

Recent sales of stock have been 
$110 a share for the Sanitary Housing 
Company and $150 a share for the 
Sanitary Improvement Company. 

The land has been bought at prices 
ranging from 12 cents a square foot 
to 50 cents a square foot. The 12 cent 
I land did not have all improvements so 
that it was necessary to add part of 
I the cost of sidewalks, curbs and gut- 
I ters. The electric and gas supplies are 
provided by the public utilities with- 
out cost to the owner. 

Costs have varied widely 

THE construction of buildings over 
such a long period has resulted in con- 

I siderable differences in prices so that 
the question of eost-s cannot be an- 
swered explicitly- 

The siim& planned and constructed 
buildings have varied in cost 73 per 
cent in the past 20 yearSp or from 12 
cents a cubic foot to 20,8 cents a 
cubic foot. The recent buildings with 
oil heat, refrigerators and tile baths, 
have cost from 28' ^ cents to 30 cents 
a cubic foot. 

The depreciation on the buildings is 
figured at two per cent a year. 

i The buildings, except for major 
items or replacements, are kept in 
good repair by a force of workmen 

I regularly employed. 

The agents of the companies ex- 
amine the prospective tenants person- 
ally and have them fill out a ques- 
tionnaire. Their references are con- 
sulted. We have no absolute regula- 
tions in regard to incomes but try to 
confine the occupancy to those of 
moderate means. We decline those 
whose income we think is above the 
group, 

A census of one group of 108 dis- 
closed that some were employed as 
government workers of the messenger 
□r laboriiig class, others were in do- 
mestic service: chauffeurs; truck and 
taxi drivers: laborers; porters and 
messengers; laundiy workers; fac- 
tory workers; welfare workers; gas 



station employees; pensioners; bar- 
bers and hucksters. 

We are informed that some of these 
tenants were on relief. 

The average income reported was 
$657.30, and the average rents paid 
were $16,87 a month. There were 13 . 
rentals at $12.50 a month and 13 at |H 
$13 a month. 

The plan of these companies would 
seem to fit any group — but I am in- 
clined to think that any collective 
movement for providing living quar- 
ters should conform itself at present 
to those less able to manage such 
affairs for themselves. As a general 
limit I would suggest that the top 
figure should be within $50 a month, 
including heat, hot water and janitor 
service. Our own apartments renting 
from $30 do^^m do not include heat^ 
hot water and janitor service. 

These companies have, within the 
past four years, extended their opera- 
tiorts beyond the $30 limit and pro- 
duced quarters which we once would 
have considered extravagant. 

The great difficulty in all such hous- 
ing is how to provide for families with 
several children. We have treated it 
somewhat by lowering the rental of 
the larger apartments and raising the 
smaller, in proportion, in fixing the 
rents. 

In a fairly large enterprise, tMs 
could be adjusted within limitations* 
The question as to whether it is prac- 
ticable to erect such buildings on slum 
sites is too difficult to answer briefly 
because the circumstances may vary 
so much. 

A basic suggestion might be to 
have the municipality acquire the 
property and then sell It to those who 
would agree to erect suitable build- 
ings. The loss on the land, if any oc- 
curred, would be represented in in- 
creased taxes on better properties 
and social benefits, such as savings in 
police and fire service, in corrective 
and penal institutions, and in indirect 
social benefits. 

The companies' operations are not 
complex, ^ 

Their work is the same as that of a fl 
private owner who buys a lot. builds 
a house and rents it. He is careful as 
lo the cost, and economical in his man- 
agement- ^ 

A good set'Up would be to raise a 
certain amount of cash capital, and ^ 
limit the borrowing to about 30 per 
cent of this amount. This could be J[ 
paid off with the depreciation reserve ™ 
or surplus, if any, within a reasonable 
time. Then you would begin making 
Income on a larger base line. 

One may not go so fast with this 
idea, but it would be more sure. 



I 

I 

I 
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'onipetition grows among the 
cities of the land. How to keep estab- 
lished industries - how to attract new 
ones are increasingly pressing prob- 
lems. Is advertising the solution? 

Bayonne, New Jersey, advertised 
its industrial advantages in 16 publica- 
tions— 11 newspapers in 7 cities, 5 na- 
tionally distributed magazines. 457 
inquiries were received; 70 per cent of 
them were from advertisements that 
appeared in The New York Times, 
122 inquiries proved fruitful of def- 
inite negotiations; 78 of these were 
from advertisements in The Times, 
They came from leading industrial 
executives all over the country. 



Iff 



The first advertisement in The 
Times "'developed more prospects and 
bona fide leads than any advertisement 
we have ever run," writes Stuart G, 
Arnold of Roeding & Arnold, 
Bayonne's advertising agents. One 
result was a deal including a half- 
million dollar piece of property. 

Other communities — and other 
advertisers selling a wide variety of 
products and services - are using The 
Times with similar success to impress 
men and women of influence through- 
out the nation. 
May we carry 
your story to 
them also? 
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Heads, They Win— Tails, We Lose 




3 ) REASONS 

making PAGE 
your choice 

PAGE t^rlitinated woven wire fisTice 
in IS83. 

The only ealvarttted metal fence with 
mauhcfl tnhr%iit RuirigK* top rail &Jtd 
line posts. 

Supplied in S dilfisrept metals to 
meet every condiiiort in fencing*— 
PAGE P-12 Copper-bearitif; Steel, 
P.nfjif- Armcff Ingot Iron, P^ke- Alcoa 
Aliiminum, Pa |{c* Allegheny Sfainleis 
egen 
/ing' 

— tlie only melaJ post designed pri- 



Steel ind Pag^egenuinc Wrought Iron, 
PAGE P-U Wina^Channcl Line Post 



marily for fente use, 

e PAGE P-12 fabric, jittingi, tapi-rail 

^ and poitB uniformly covered by Indus* 
try'Rhighi^st known 13-text guarantee. 

^ Extra hejivy galvanic iini{ dant after 
weaving and cuttin^^ No *'raw"' ends. 

^ New special we^ve offers unusually 

' high resisinnce to distortion in 
stretchings aliows perfect bonding of 
zrnc galvantjnrtg with basic me(«L 

d P^ys tor Itself in m ' . i 1 fire insur- 
tnce rates, theft fiei. 

A 52 Page Fence ii with 

complete respond ji ,.i:v i k rited con- 
veniently throughout the U. to 
serve you and erect PAGK Fencing. 

Fence Facts Free 

Your inquiry* ^Jirectrvl to 
any of the oRice^a Uncd 
below Will bring lUuii- 
trated information and 
name of Page Fence ei- 
pcit lacareat youn. 




can Chain CabSt CtjmpMny, Inc, 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 

Bridgeport. Connectletit 
NEW VORH PITTSeURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO ^AH FRANCISCO 

Arrttirka't firtt Wira ft /tern — Simti fB§3 




Lennox 

SAINT tOUlS 



{Continued from page 19) 
his special calculations, can arrive at 
a much smaller credit. 

Also other credits do not always 
mean what the word implies. A spe- 
cific credit of an amount not exceed- 
ing $5,000 is allowed to corporations 
whose adjusted net income is less 
than $50,000. After Uncle Sam plays 
around with this $5,000 for a while it 
starts to grow less and less. In writing 
it looks all right but in practice it's 
alt wrong. 

We will leave corporate problems 
for a while and go back to something 
a Httle different. Suppose you sold 
some stock on a given dale and real- 
ized a gain from the sale. You are re- 
quired to report this gain in your in- 
come tax return. A\bo, if you should 
happen to repurchase substantially 
identical securities, due to a drop in 
the market, within 30 days either be- 
fore or after the date of sale» it would 
not affect the taxability of your gain. 

But, on the other hand, if your 
original sale had resulted in a loss, 
you would be permitted to deduct the 
loss from your other income in your 
income tax return according to the 
length of time the stock was held; 
subject, of course, to the $2,000 limi- 
tation. But let us assume that, after 
suffering this loss on the sale of the 
stock, you repurchased substantially 
identical securities within 30 days 
either before or af ter the date of sale* 
Your loss would, as a result, be auto- 



matically disallowed for income tax 
purposes because it was a "wash 
sale," You try to figure it out— but. in 
the meantime, it is just another case 
of being counted out before you hear 
the bell 

Here is another good one. Suppose 
a firm had discovered a defalcation in 
1936 and expected to take the loss on 
its income tax return to be filed for 
that year. The defalcation was ac- 
complished over a period of months 
in 1934 and 1935. Should this loss not 
be an allowable deduction for 1936? 
It should, but it is not. It is not allow- 
ed because the loss was not discovered 
in the year the defalcation took place. 

In other words, if a defalcation oc- 
curred on December 15 of one year 
and was not discovered until January 
of the next year, the taxp*^yer would 
be entitled to no income tax deduction 
for the year in which it was discov- 
ered. This is true even though, in the 
natural coui'se of events, the books 
for December would not be audited 
until the next year. 

You can't even stop here* Suppose a 
person ''plays the ponies** or is a con- 
firmed gambler. Both practices are 
strictly against the law in most 
states. If this person happens to 
strike it rich in one year, Uncle Sam 
demands that he pay income taxes on 
this "unlawfur' income. According to 
our ijicome tax laws it is perfectly 
legal to pay taxes on illegal income. 
Perhaps that does not sound so bad 




ovei iO% Of Aii tooMf 13.10 oi 
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**FiU him up with 9 bottle of orange drink^' 
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but let us look at it from the other 
angle. Suppose our friend suffers a 
loss in his gambling transactions. 
What then? Does Uncle Sam not say 
that, inasmuch as he taxed his gains, 
he will allow the deduction of his loss- 
es? He does not. Losses can be deduct- 
ed from the amount of gains from 
similar sources but no excess of losses 
can be dedueted from other income. 
And even the deduction of losses has 
hidden strings attached. This case 
only takes into consideration the in- 
come tax point of view — not any 
other angle. 

Still it goes on and on. Vm begin- 
ning to show signs of wear myself so 
we will just take a look at one more 
example, 

A tax on no profit? 

ASSUME that a corporation for the 
taxable year 1936 had a taxable in- 
come of $SO,000 and at the same time 
had a capital net loss of the same 
amount. What effect will this have 
upon the taxable status of the corpor- 
ation ? It should be remembered that, 
for normal tax purposes, a capital 
loss is only deductible to the amount 
of $2,000, This corporation paid no 
dividends. Is it to be penalized with 
the additional undistributed profits 
tax for not paying out in dividends 
this mythical income? There's a real 
one for you to figure out. It's way past 
me but the courts most likely will be 
called upon to settle it before long, 

It is more apparent than ever that, 
at present, our whole taxing system 
should undergo a thorough examina- 
tion from which should come some 
major operations to eure the ills 
which have been for many years un- 
dermining its practicability. This 
maze of arbitrary rules and regula- 
tions- — both haphazard and inecjuita- 
ble — ^if allowed to continue, will most 
surely deter our attempts to achieve 
once more for the United States the 
prosperity which is so necessary to 
our national welfare and to the peace 
and happiness of all our citizens, 

A real tax structure— well regulat- 
ed and levied within reasonable limits 
—would and should never be objected 
to. Every citizen should be income- 
tax conscious but never rendered un- 
conscious from the effects of such 
taxes. Hidden taxes by the score, un- 
precedented high rates of surtaxes, 
the arbitrary determination of in- 
come without regard to what consti- 
tutes true net income, the failure to 
allow losses to be carried forward 
from one year to another, the inequi- 
table effects of the capital gain and 
loss provision, and the stifling results 
of the undistributed profits tax upon 
corporations have only served to il- 
lustrate the utter crudity and injus- 
tice of our present income tax system. 



How the 
Palmer Match Co. of Akron 

IMPROVED COLLECTIONS 
$80,000 




Kardex Vertical Visible cuts 
collection period a full 28 days 



AREMAKK ABLE new tiVJ^n^m Kijs oii- 
mitU'd famous Palmer Ma tell Com* 
pany of Akron 4 Ohio to shorten coH<*ction 
lime 2!) days, freeing $BO,0l>0 from their 
arrountB rorfMvalile. Here's how ihey makii 
this woriliuhilf? saving^, 

N£W DOUBLE-DUTY RECORD. A Vertical 
Visible ledger eliminateis (iupliralion by 
using Palmer's raaehiiie (K.^rtil i anls as a 
r[raj*bie, easily rf^ viewed e red it and eoller- 
lion record. A profjreBsi^'e signal moves I he 
margiit from January lo Deremiien show- 
ing month iy( oble^^i on paid balance at a 
i^Iiim'*^; a J so ere^iil hmrf. reached oraceonnt 
inaetive^ A separate tie<ile for days of enr* 
rent nmnHi affords powiii\e siirnaling 
for eol lection follow "up, ^a\iiig lime 



fur operators and interested e^erntires^ 
OPERATING COST CUT 15%. Qiiieker rn]. 
lee lion* made possible by closer control of 
aeeciuiits, is oidy one ntfijor saving. Kardex 
baft also helped tbc Palmer Company *^ot 
hdd debl losses 75 per cent over i^t^i and 
reduce operaiing expense for records a full 
IS per cent. 

SWITCH TO KARDIX. Sneh Savings with 
Kardt-\ Verliea! Visible are not iinu^nal, 
Ihnidred?i of companies, lar^e and sniatU 
have Umm] the change -over ^iives its own 
cost almost immediately, tben pays worth- 
while dividends year afier year. For full 
delaib, phone Hemin^ion Hand in yi»nr 
eitv cjr wrife KcmLniir(i.]in liamf Inc., Dept. 
G-43, HnlTaliK Nrw I'ork, 



Oi^.Mfium Remington Rand 
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The Railroads Point a Moral 



f Continued f rom page 2^) 
and progress in railway operations. 

In locomotives twice as pQwerful. 
average freight movement speeded 
more than 50 per cent, 60-mile passen- 
ger schedules; in research on a gigan* 
tic scale, but carried on obscurely in 
so far m the general public was con- 
cerned, and unacclaimed; in efficien- 
cies, economies and capacities which 
would have seemed impassible as re- 
cently as two decades ago. Here was 
a gigantic. $25,000,000,000 mil lion- 
man industry; intricate, technical; 
and, offhand, a subject you might con- 
sider difficult to "popularize/' 

And, surely, the start was from 
scratch. Expensive expansion of elec- 
trification was something that would 
strike the average man's attention. 
The wholesale introduction of air- 
conditioning during the most difficult 
of times was challenging, when atten- 
tion was called to it. And the planning 
at the very depression-depth for the 
various "streamliners*' was some- 
thing that had the lure of popular ap- 
peal. But so much of railroading was 
hard -grubbing detail, without much 
*'glow/' Or so one would have said. 

However, as the railroads tried to 
tell their story, it was surprising how 
much interesting and graphic stuff 
they turned up, 

Kditors were among those who no- 
ticed all this. They'd 
had the railway '*prob- 
lem" or "plight" to sat- 
uration point. More- 
over, by print and over 
the air, the public had 
had an overdose of 
gloom, diagnosis and 
trouble-shooting cover- 
ing nearly all branches 
of human act i vity , What 
the railroads were do- 
ing was different, a 
story having an encour- 
aging and comforting 
**go ahead" theme* As 
to that, rails didn't dif- 
fer from other indus- 
tries — all were reach- 
ing for recovery and 
progress; but the rail- 
roads had aroused an 
interest in their story. 
And editors, with that 
sixth sense of public in- 
terest that it takes to 
make a real editor, be- 
gan to tell their readers 
more about what rail- 
roads were doing. 

The paid advertising 
of the Association of 



American Railroads was by no means 
the only measure undertaken. It was, 
in fact, little more than the banner 
under which the whole program 
marched forward, a sort of periodic 
reminder of the story to be told. Tiie 
Association's advertising has appear- 
ed in magazines and farm journals of 
general circulation. At the same timet 
it was recommended to individual 
railroads that, wherever possible, 
they tell their story more strongfy 
through advertising in the newspa- 
pers in their own territories. 

Cooperative national advertising 

THE idea was that each railroad 
could sell itself and its services in its 
own territory better than any associ- 
ation could do it for them, but that 
few railroads were in position to make 
economical use of general magazine 
circulation. One result of the cam- 
paign has been a considerable in- 
crease in newspaper advertising by 
railroads with more and more of the 
national story being written into lo- 
cal copy. 

The story of how such an effort as 
this roils on and grows is pertinent. 
In the first place, the railroads them- 
selves have taken hold and .developed 
tlieir own uses of the material and the 
themes of the general story in the 




Xet him go. He paid tn advance'^ 



millions of contacts which they and 
their employees have each day with 
the public. 

More than a million passengers 
ride on railroad trains each day and 
many of them have had an opportun- 
ity, through posters and booklets, 
through timetables and menus, to see 
some part of this railroad story. The 
demand for booklets, leaflets and 
other literature has at times almost 
swamped the Association staff, which 
might, for example, plan a press run 
of perhaps 50,000 on some new piece 
of literature only to have the demand 
for it mount quickly toward the mil- 
lion mark. 

Without invitation, 300,000 young- 
sters barged in with requests for ma- 
terial—and got it. Requests for data 
from schools and colleges mounted 
until meeting that demand presented 
a new problem. Also, one to be solved, 
remembering the 3,000,000-a-year 
procession of youth. Another unex- 
pected angle has been the growth of a 
considerable new excursion business 
in trips to railway shops and to plants 
where locomotives are built- 

As noted, the railroads didn't know 
how to do this job. But they tried, A 
lot of the time, I think, they were 
.shooting an arrow into the sky, not 
knowing, etc.— and getting surprises 
in response. And the response — ^which 
was general talk among 
people and a changed 
attitude by them — has 
been tremendous and 
immeasurable. The cost 
has been a trifle when 
compared with the S4,- 
000,000,000 gross an- 
nual income. 



Frankness 



THERE seems to have 
been no "formula'* for 
this job of telling the 
world, unless it was use 
of open candor and sim- 
ple common sense. 

The thinking behind 
it all seemed to run 
something like this: 

Get the facts. Spread 
them out- Lay the cards, 
face up, on the table* Dis- 
cuss everything wLlh op- 
en candor. There's noth* 
InjT to hide, Kever mind 
what the critics "might" 
say, they 11 say it SLny^*uy, 
Of course, we have prob- 
Icmj, Describe them. But 
no fself'sorrow, complaint 
or whining. We have no 
problems which under- 
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in a sp^cinl pamt?htKt 
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^LEVER . . . these nation-savers who set up the 
**straw man'*! 

They know human nature. It's an old story . . . 
building a '*straw man/' labeling it "Business," 
using it as a whipping boy , , . clever, even if it 
isn*t new. Some of the people fall for it all of 
the time. 

But why a "straw man" mw? 

The answer is simple. There's a ^'recession" to explain. 
Things have "gone wrong/' so the best defense right 
now is attack. An attack needs a target — and good old 
''Business" is nominated again. 

The technique is easy. Single out an example, but don't 
use names* Just say . . . "See, here is a man. He is a bad 
man. He is also a businessman. Therefore businessmen 
are bad*" 

So easy to set up a "straw man" ... so satisfying to 
crack him down!... over and overagain!*.,the old trick 
with a new dateline! 

Easy — but business— real business — all business suffers 
— the innocent many for the blamabie few. And suppose 
all these bludgeonings, regulations, taxes do succeed 
in putting the K. O. on business. Who wins? 



When businessmen cannot see what's ahead for them, 
when confidence crumbles and the public is slow to 
sow its dollars in the market place, when the chances 
for a fair and reasonable harvest are shadow-slim^ — 
pounding the '*straw man" won't help* 

So don't be fooled. Hurting businessmen hurts busi- 
ness. And what hurts business hurts vou. 
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stanillii^ and cmnmcin senae can't solve, 
bay out the fact^ and then let's see what 
can done about them. 

This attitude took full cognizance 
of the fact that it was natural that a 
perverted view of the railroads exist- 
ed — since we'd had a bad case of 
nerves and self-diagnosis and trouble- 
hunting are symptoms of neurosis* 
There was never any quarrel with the 
fallacies, the misconceptions, or with 
iheir authors. Never mind the quib- 
bles of rebuttal a negative thing at 
best ; tell the positive story with truth 
and candor. And, I would add, in the 
right "tone** ; and as for that nebulous 
thing, there are neither charts for 
achieving it nor instruments which 
can measure it 

Railroads still have their troubles, 
but the public is viewing them from a 
new basis of respect for railroad 
achievements under difficulties, and 
confidence in railroad ability to do 
the job if given a fair chance. For 
proof of the correctness of this state- 
ment, I refer you to the public reac- 
tion to the pending railroad appltca- 
tion for increased rates. 

The lesson from all this? The pub- 
lic can be **given the opportunity to 
know and understand industry and 
management/* and the future is more 
pleasant to contemplate when such 
understanding exists* 

There is a lot more to that job, of 
course^ than just advertising or pub- 
licity or speeches. The public rela- 
tions of any business are aJfected by 
all sorts of relations — with custom- 
ers, wth employees, with government, 
with security holders. As one rail- 
road man put it, the public relations 
of the railroad industry are the sum 
total of all the contacts of all the rail- 
road people wnth everybody else. And 
it is in that spirit that the railroads 
have tackled their job* 

Business has been blamed for so 
many ills. It has been said to be "on 
trial," It has been told that, although 
H can tell the public about its prod- 
ucts and make it believe, when it tries 
to tell the public about itself, the pub- 
lic does not believe. That appears to 
he accepted as an axiom ^ rather than 
a 3K*w problem to be solved, 

ms to me that there are lea- 
r business in general in the 
technique adopted by the railroads. 
Here are some of them: 

Business has been telling itself the 
truth about business. A convention 
address, delivered before a select au- 
dience, quoted briefly on the financial 
pages, then reprinted as a neat book- 
let for private mailing, may be a work 
of art. But what has it said to the 
whole constituency? The railroads 
talked to the whole constituency* 

Usually, a business leader who 
thinks something should be said, and 
who says it, thinks once is enough. 
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The railroads reiterated in great vari- 
ety, using everything they could 
reach. 

Perhaps Vm guessing. But the 
guess is that, if an executive is to 
make a speech before an important 
group of men who already believe 
everything he is going to say, help- 
ers scurry about gathering material 
and much time is spent in making the 
thing perfect* But let a large section 
of the public walk in open-armed, in 
the form of a writer ordered by an 
editor to get an interview, and you*d 
be surprised how difficult it is to find 
time for that, 

Mr, X made such a speech. A three- 
or four-inch story about it in a news- 
paper made the alert editor of a na- 
tional magajsine of large circulation 
think that Mr* X's progressive, for- 
ward-looking views would make a 
good article. He sent a writer to get 
the article* There was no trouble 
about that, but it was not possible to 
deliver the fmal, edited and author- 
ized copy urUil 11 weeks later* The 
editor, who had started with enthus- 
iasm and held spots open in his sched- 
ule for three successive weeks, there- 
upon *Torgot" the article for three 
months, then used one-third of it. 
The theme was, approximateiy, that 
business must tell the public I! 

Extreme as an example, yes; but 
I can assure you that the same thing 
happens on a small scale— in elapsed 
time of delay— repeatedly. With the 
same opportunity, there*s no delay by 
the critics of business. 

Repelition is necessary 



CONSIDER for a moment the group 
habit of deciding that there should 
be agreement upon principles, or 
uiH>n a program; and that this shall 
be formally drawn and promulgatedp 
So far, good; it centei's thinking on 
problems. But isn't it assumed that, 
once these are promulgated, *'every- 
body will know exactly where we 
aland and what our objectives are**' 
Of course, everybody doesn't. Such 
pronouncements may get one read- 
ing. But probably nrt. Because few 
things can be duller than ''group 
written'* copy. Every body *s condi- 
tions and caution go in, and nobody *s 
sparkle survives. If **business*- has 
been thinking that proclaimed pro- 
grams tell the world, Vm afraid it has 
been wrong 

An outsider's inquiring guess! Is 
it true that organizations and corpor- 
ations become most publicity-con- 
scious only under a specific attack? 
And that then any "publicity*' is like- 
ly to take the form of rebuttal? Re- 
buttal of the other fellow's story isn't 
good selling when you are dealing 
with commodities. Is it any more ef 
fective in selling ideas? Certainly it 
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is negative, in that you are merely 
trying to catch up witli an untruth. 
You let your critic, your opponent, 
pitch the whole tone of your own pub- 
licity when you devote yourself to 
rebuttal. 

The railroads avoided that pitfall. 
They correct mistaken statements of 
fact, of course, but the main threat! 
of their story is not concerned with 
what others have said about them. 
It is concerned with telling the world 
what they have accomplished, what 
they mean to all of us. 



Public relations are important 

THERE is a conviction which has re- 
mained with me during several years 
of writer-contact with business. It 
runs this way: The lawyer, engineer, 
expert accountant or specialist of al- 
most any kind can speak with author- 
ity to his boss — excepting only the 
man who has been hired because, at 
some time, the boas thought he need- 
ed a specialist on '^public relations,*' 
He speaks with a still, small voice; 
and usually only upon request. There 
are fine exceptions, enough to prove 
the rule. 

Also, more often than not, it works 
out this way: 

The press department— which the 
press agent, director of publicity or 
public relations counsellor heads — is 
under '^advertising," which is under 
"sales/* which is under a "vice presi- 
dent in charge.'* That's pretty far 
away, down the organization chart; 
and hardly in line with needs of to- 
day. But there's another setup in use 
in some places, and when the boss's 
door is open to a public relations man 
w^ho has status, stature and prox- 
imity, it is pretty nearly axiomatic 
that you will find that that company 
stands well with the public. 

I have wondered often what a time- 
sheet on actual hard thinking and 
planning on the question of public re- 
lations by business leaders would 
show. Is it something to be talked 
about in convention and at luncheon 
conferences and left to a stymied, and 
down-the-line ex -newspaperman dur- 
ing the work-day week ? But I have no 
doubt that the railways' campaign 
for a better standing in the public 
minds took a great deal of time and 
thought by the president and other 
officers of the Association^ by the 
presidents of railroads, and all the 
way down the line. 

If the misunderstandings of busi- 
ness in general are as great, and as 
grievous, as many tell us, then, in all 
logic, there's only one answer: 

Put your minds on It. Avail yourself of 
every worth while opportunity to teU 
your story. And tell it. 

That's what the railroads did— and 
are doing. 
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Land Ownership Won't Make Smart Farmers 




Ai ^< L Jjy and 1868 seem un- 

believably apart, 37 states made up 
the Uniciti then. Much of the middle; 
weH was barren prairre. Chicago, only 
20 years removed from an inland 
trading center, gav^« little promise of 
the tt'orld metropolij of today. 

The growth of the littk agricultural 
bank SO proudly ^— and hopefully ^- 
fotinded March 12, 1868 has closely 
paralleled the d(?velopinenl of the 
great central market. Today its act! vi-^ 
ties are far Hung through many states 
-^tn many ^leld^ of business. Todsy, 
too, it IS the richer for the experience 
of the past ^ the better able to meet 
the needs of the future* 
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fC07i{lnn€d from page SO) 
income with home manufacturing 
such as weaving or blacksmi thing. 

The Indostrial Revolution took 
away the outside income. Cheap and 
productive land in America and Aus- 
tralia, plus machine agriculture, pro* 
duced ^ain for England cheaper than 
English farmers could produce it. 
They tried to beat an economic situa- 
tion. They mortgaged their farms and 
lost them. They became tenants and 
the size of farms owned by the aris* 
toe racy Increased. 

These larger units produced meat 
profitably. Pasture and cheap import- 
ed grain fed to livestock became the 
road to prosperity. Livestock, in turn, 
provided manure to rebuild soil. 

Although England had a tradition- 
al pride in mere ownership of land 
which limited profits, certain tenant 
abuses developed, A tenant often was 
not allowed to stay after he had 
bought fertilizer and worked hard to 
make the land more valuable. 

A system of tenantry 

HOWEVER, the English learned. 
Laws were passed to protect the ten- 
ant. He won the right to stay on land 
if he did not abuse it* If the landlord 
did oust him he could sue for disturb- 
ance damages to the full value he add- 
ed to the land* 

Tenants used all their capital to 
buy equipment. Landlords' returns 
were small but steady and their in- 
rc.stments icere protected. The Eng- 
lish Tenant Act of 1923 codified these 
laws which are not one-sided. Land- 
lords have plenty of power to remove 
a poor tenant. They, too, may sue 
tenants for damage to property, 

England also developed an enlight- 
ened landlord system supplying man- 
aging ability. The English land owner 
takes an interest and guides his ten- 
ant» contrasted with the American in- 
vestor who too often knows only that 
**this check isn't as big as it ought to 
be" w^hen the tenant sells his crop. 

Cheap grain from new lands ruined 
Denmark's foreign markets since 
Denmark was a grain exporting coun- 
try. Its soil was depleted. Tenantry 
was increasing. Denmark had learned, 
however, that agricultural prosperity 
required intelligent, trained fanners. 
She had started a system of agricul- 
tural apprenticeship under the Royal 
Agricultural Society as early as 1820, 
When trouble arrived, Danish legisla- 
tion made it easy for young men, 
jir uperly trained, to buy land. 

Denmark found new" markets, too, 
for porkp milk, butter and cheese and 



sold to England. The dairy program 
helped rebuild Danish soil. Nearly a 
third of Denmark's land became sub- 
sistence **farms," providing food and 
some income but supplemented by in- 
dustrial jobs. 

English tenantry rose to nearly 90 
per cent and agriculture succeeded. 
Danish home ownership was 90 per 
cent and succeeded. Experiences of 
these two countries are not held up as 
perfect answers. But they do prove 
there is more than one way out of a 
difficulty. Analyzing both approaches 
to changed situations these factors 
emerge : 

1. The good farmer is guaranteed con- 
tinuous tenure, 

2. There is definite effort to supply tech- 
nical inforniation and management abll- 

Z. Systems of small area farming suc- 
ceed only where there is a supplementary 
Incume. 

Application of these principles 
probably will be easier if we try to see 
the American picture in a single state. 
Oklahoma, within its boundaries, has 
almost every type of agricultural 
problem which plagues the nation. 
More important, recent studies and 
statistics are available. So let's put 
Oklahoma under the microscope with 
Denmark and England. 

The state is bisected east and west 
by the wheat and cotton belts. Its 
eastern section is moist, mountainous 
and timbered, interspersed with fer- 
tile valleys where corn grows well. In 
the west are high dry plains of range 
land. 

Com, cotton, wheat and livestock — 
mountains and plains — ^water erosion 
the main trouble in half the state, and 
seven of 77 counties in the Dust Bowl ; 
61 per cent of its farmers tenants — 
that's the picture. 

A soil survey by the United States 
Department of Agriculture reveals 
that only 20.5 per cent of the state's 
44,586,881 acres of farm land had lit- 
tle or no soil erosion in 1934. 

On 44.4 per cent of the state's sur- 
face three- fourths of the fertility has 
been washed away. Much land already 
is abandoned after less than a half 
century of agriculture. 

Where water hasn't destroyed, man 
has ripped off nature's grass covering 
so wind could do its worst. More than 
15 per cent of the state's surface is 
affected by wind erosion, 4,4 per cent, 
or nearly 2,000,000 acres completely 
destroyed. 

What's true in Oklahoma is true in 
every other section more or less. Ten- 
antry gets the blame. But it all began 
with land owners, 

Oklahoma agriculture also is in the 
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midst of an industrial revolution. 
Machines are making large farms 
larger and small farms smaller. Just 
as loss of markets forced England 
and Denmark to change methodSp so 
soil losses and low prices are forcing 
American changes. 

The 1935 farm census found 21,337 
more farms — an Increase of 11 per 
cent— in Oklahoma than in 1920, 
However, in 25 of 77 counties there 
have been reductions. 

The reductions came, roughly^ 
where there is least soil erosion and 
land is smooth, ideal for machine 
methods ; and where erosion has fore* 
ed farm abandonment. 

Population concentrations are 
those near larger cities where work- 
em, crowded out by depression, have 
sought to supplement industrial in- 
comes from acreages ; and in the areas 
where land is cheap, no matter how 
poor. 
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We settle poor land 

THE MOVEMENT to cheap small 
tracts in poor mountain areas is in- 
evitable* There is usually soil enough 
for a garden, A few fruit trees and 
berry bushes will grow on the moun- 
tain* The slopes may provide pasture 
for a cow or pig- If a man is lucky and 
gets a few odd jobs from a wealthy 
neighbor he is secure. 

It is true that in such areas houses 
are shanties, schools meagerp roads 
poor, and there is inevitable degrada- 
tion of society. But when a man has 
tramped city streets looking for 
work; when he's been hungry and his 
family suffering; when he's dreamed 
of cream and poi'k sausage he knew as 
a boy, a farm, any farm, is a refuge. 
Every census reveals cheap lands are 
being populated faster than any agen- 
cy can clear them by resettlement. 

This is almost exactly the situation 
prevailing 100 years ago in Denmark. 
The Danish Government provided ed- 
ucation» It trained boys to exist on 
worn out, worthless mountain land, 
rebuild it and make it pay But Den- 
mark also provided outside jobs. 

America has be^un the education. 
High school vocational agriculture 
classes and 4-H clubs will develop ed- 
ucated farmers eventually. Extension 
workers have done remarkable work 
in adult education, But ignorant field 
hands will not learn to conduct a com- 
plicated business overnight. 

A nation cannot skim all the brains 
from its rural population to build 
cities forever ; it can't adopt a policy 
that» if a man fails at everything else, 
he can always farm and build a pros- 
perous agriculture— quickly. 

Industrial part-time work will pro- 
duce far quicker results than educa- 
tion. Industry has been trying to de- 
centralize. In these areas now being 
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settled in spite of everything, indus- 
try can find water» fuel, labor and 
transportation. Factories eventually 
will arrive in the "backwoods," Intelli- 
gent business can hurry the process 
so this generation, too, may live a de* 
cent life. 

This form of tenantry, subsistence 
farmingp has stolen the headlines. But 
the real problem is the tenant at- 
tempting to make all the living for his 
family on the land and satisfy a land- 
lord. 

The rent usually is paid in a share 
of the crop* It may be cotton, corn* 
wheat or tobacco. It is always a crop 
that can be marketed readily because 
the landlord wants cash* Such forced 
production of cash crops is the basis 
of market-breaking surpluses. And, 
almost invariably, they are those 
which do the most damage to the soiL 

The landlord believes he can't af- 
ford to take an indirect return from 
diversified agriculture. The tenant 
can't pay cash. Neither will build ter- 
races, homes, or improvements to ben- 
efit the other. So the ^'country goes to 
hell!" 

The cash crop then, brings this re- 
sult in Oklahoma — the average ten- 
ant lives on a farm 15 months. Three- 
fourths of them move every year. 
They've been doing it for generations. 
They no longer know how to farm. 
The landlord "*cusses" the tenant and 
the tenant "cusses" the landlord, and, 
they're both right 

Probably half the nation's tenants 
are positive menaces to future pros- 
perity. They never heard of farming 
methods which are not destructive! 
On the other hand, the city investor- 
landlord never knew anything about 
farming. Many times he's too ignor- 
ant to allow even an informed tenant 
to adopt good practices. 

It is here tbe federal soil conserva- 
tion program, payment of bonuses 
from the public treasury for diverting 
soil depleting crops to soil building^ — 
a program prosperous farmers adopt- 
ed long ago— eventually may pay its 
cost. Educational results have been 
phenomenal. They have proved to 
landlords and tenants alike that rota- 
tion is profitable. 

But the real value will come from 
increased production — yes, that's 
right, increased production even 
though it IS designed to reduce sur- 
pluses. Richer soil always produces 
more abundantly. Abundant produc- 
tion is cheaper production. Lower 
costs mean that farmers can sell at 
lower prices profitably. A varied crop 
program spreads the risk. Prosperity 
still comes from production. 

But the soil conservation program 
will never suffice. It's too expensive* 
It's too much a part of our newest na- 
tional racket of '^something for noth- 
ing." It's, after all, an after- thought* 



It is here that English ideas can 
benefit us. It is really strange how our 
''statesmen" have missed vote getting 
possibilities of legislation to protect 
tenants. Much shifting of good ten- 
ants, because even good ones can't 
meet impossible demands of some 
landlords, could be stopped immedi- 
ately by a -'disturbance damage" law. 

Legal modernizations cost little* 
But they would solve the worst of the 
problem—lack of tenure—bringing 
better homes, schools, roads, and liv- 
ing conditions; steadier incomes for 
landlords and more business* 

But what is to become of tenants 
who lack training to carry on a farm 
operation? The answer is education 
of landlords. That's where every busi- 
ness man has a job, learning or urging 
someone else to learn. It needn't lake 
many years to make land ownership 
a public trust. But, while approach- 
ing that, state governments could well 
afford to adopt simple, economic ap- 
peals to human selfishness* 

Tax exemption for a woodlot, for 
instance, would promote reforesta- 
tion; or tax exemption for abandoned 
farms for five years while terraces are 
built and soil re-established— while 
land is in an unprofitable condition — 
would get results* The farm isn't an 
asset to tax rolls anyway unless some- 
thing is done. 

Every American business man has 
a real stake in agriculture. There are 
undoubtedly problems of foreign mar- 
kets, financing, prices and surpluses 
which must be solved by national leg- 
islation* But most of the problem is 
strictly local. 

The tenant problem can be solved, 
cheaply and permanently, if local 
business men get down to business 
and, incidentally, use a bat on every 
proposal which makes another raid 
on the national treasury. 



What Shall We Do 
With Them? 

(Continued from page B^) 
these? It's a mystery to me* At the 
age of 14 or 15, the youth still has a 
certain respect for the older man*s 
knowledge; he still absorbs teaching; 
he does not resent criticism; girls 
don't interest him; he finds his inter- 
est in those new things he is learning 
in the shop. It is still an age of experi- 
ment with him. He is willing to 
learn. 

My thought : if it be so unholy and 
wicked to permit the boy of 15, who 
will never have an opportunity to go 
to college, to be employed and taught 
to work in a commercial industry, 
then let's establish various types of 
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state or governniental industries 
which are not permitted to sell their 
pmduct but which will serve the 
basic purpose of teaching the young 
boy a real trade and^ above all, teach 
him how to work. 

Possibly better yet, penult fac- 
tories and industries to take these 
boys into their organizations under 
the old time apprentice system, pay- 
ing them a small income (my own 
apprentice income was five cents an 
hour ) and permit those industries to 
deduct the cost as non-taxable m- 
come or surplus. 

Let's get it through our heads that 
a high school education does not fit 
a boy for a single, solitary position 
in an industrial organization. After 
high school it is usually too late. 

Now get me straight, I am not op- 
posed to the child labor restrictions 
which eliminate many of those forms 
of child labor we all know; those de- 
signed to exploit child labor at the 
cost of the child and his welfare, but 
I do oppose this form of restricting 
child labor which is preventing the 
child from learning, whieh is teach- 
ing him to become the world's cham- 
pion loafer and which is definitely 
destroying his future welfare. 

In conclusion I wish to cite but one 
more experience. To me it was the 
most startling revelation of the de- 
cline of youth and initiative. 



Young men don't qualify 

SOME time ago a large and promi- 
nent Indianapolis firm needed a me- 
chanical engineer* The requirements 
for the position were not severe* In 
the days of my youth many a young 
man of 25 would have been able to 
apply for this place* In fact, when 
I was less than 25 I was holding down 
a job with equal or greater responsi- 
bilities. This firm knows us well. 
They asked us to recommend a man. 
After exhausting our list of person- 
ally known possibilities, we inserted 
a blind '*ad'' in an Indianapolis news- 
paper, setting forth the qualifications 
fully. Eventually some 15 replies 
were received. Not a single one of 
them came from a man who was less 
than 39. 

Is it any wonder that the father 
asked me, '*For God's sake what are 
we going to do with them?*' 

Is it any wonder that half a hun- 
dred other fathers have asked me this 
same question? 

Is it any wonder that I ask it of 
myself? 

Is it any wonder that, as I sit at 
my drawing board and look out into 
our shop and notice that all of our 
capable employees are nearly as old 
as we are, I wonder who will carry 
on the work of the "Vanishing Ameri- 
can" after we are gone? 
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Burroughs 



NEW LOV\A-COST 
PAYROLL MACHINE 




A typewriter that provides 

4 PAYROLL RECORDS 

in one writing 

1 THE PAYROLL 

2 EARNINGS RECORD 

3 EMPLOYEE'S STATEMENT 

4 PAY CHECK or pay envelope 

With fast electric carria9e feturn, electric shift to capitals, and 
convenient tabulator control — this new Burroughs payfoll type- 
writer writes Four payroll records in a fraction of the time re* 
quired by ordmary methods. It will pay you to see it, as well 
as other new Burroughs payroll machines from which to select 
the equipment best suited to your own individual requirements. 
Telephone the local Burroushi office or mail the coupon. 



MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6103 SfCOND BLVD,, DETROIT, MICH. 

I should like complete inFormoHon oboul the new Burroughs Poyfoll Typewriter I 

thof writes Four records In one opeiotton. | 

Nome , - . I 



Address 
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of,o«r P"«"" „ me 

sTSic b"u syne. 

of this problem- 



p In the Pulilic Interest 



If a busifiess did nor need to seek or pro- 
mote its marketj 

If irs customers were fellow members in 
the Siime corporate system. 

If their orders were consolidated so that 
economical production could be achieved, 
Tj&fi/— manufoctuxing could be conduaed 
most efEdcfitly and sales made without sell- 
ing expense and without credit loss. 



That exactly describes Western Electric's 
position in the Bell System, and the econ- 
omies resulting from this arrangement are 
passed along to the telephone companies in 
the form of lower prices. 

Thus Western Electric comri botes its part 
in making Bel! telephone service economical, 
and justifies its place in the Bell System as 
in the public interest. 



Western Electric 

BELI. SYSTEM SERVICE 
IS BASED ON 
WESTERN ELE<rrRIC QUAUTY 
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President: ''That Preformed rope is asJiutdoivn saver 
'Yes^for many jobs— it^s the best there is 



S'^More and more executives are becoming 
ioterested in prefurmed wire rope, sir, because 
from their own records they have found rhac 
on the majority of jobs it will last much 
longer. That means fewer shutdowns, better 
machine production and reduced idle time of 
men and equipment. 

*'Wc supply rope for every type of machine 
or application :ind we know that on many 



jobs preformed gives the user far greater dollar 
value. If costs a little more but its value is all 
out of proportion to that slight differential/* 
It will pay ym/ to look into the matter 
of wire rope. Its failure can be very costly. 
Preforming of wire rope is so important that 
It merits the attention of executives. Your 
regular wire rope manufacturer or supplier 
v\ ill i^ladh' give vou full derails. 



Ask Your Ouii Wire Rope Miinnfucturer 

WIRE 




ROPE 



Gives Greater Dollar Value on Many Applications 
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WHERE YOU CAN TELL TOUR STORY 



TO BEST ADVANTAGE 




TraDITIO XALI K pf0pU turn ta ihf 
nfit spapfT /or rtfjis <3ttd intetpretation q/ 
the ftentf 0J thr day. From il ihty gef 
their ideas rfgarding goterriment arid bust' 
mss * > - m/rt end merfharsdise. Thus the 
newspaper provides the manufacturer with 
the most famabli setting in tihifh to tell 
the ft or/ 0/ his poiteies^ stf vices and 
pr&ducts. 

t 

Throughout the vvorlct ncwi breaks 
hourly! Good news or bad, the 
people dcffnand it . . . fresh, act urate, 
illustrated , . . a$ furnished m the 
newspaper. And with the news they 
expect cdiiorial cominent . . , the 
voice of the pcopSe . . . 5ghiing their 
battles , , . guarding their rights and 
iibcrties. 

No other medium so consistently 
crusades againist diitea&e, racketeer^ 
ing and bad government ai docs the 
newspaper. Il is withoui equal in the 
field of public service and, as a result, 
it has the greatest respect and con- 
fidence of the American people. 

Obviously, a medium valued so 
highly deliver* a ready-made, inter- 
ested audience which an advertiser 
may address under the most favors 
able circutmtances. 

Founded on the bade interests of 
people in their own community, the 



newipapcr is welcomed as a daily 
familiar into the homes of readers . . . 
conccniraied in marketi where pros- 
pects and pocket books are thickest. 
It reaches everybody reached by any 
other form of advertising. It is the 
ba^c medium in any program to 
create favorable public opinion and 
volume sales. 

Is CHICAGO^ the newspaper 
which has become an essential part 
of the daily lives of the majority of 
the families is the Chicago Tribune. 
U provides a great, cotistant audi- 
ence attracted by the vital quality of 
Tribune ne%vj reporting, its staunch 
independence and its aggressive ac- 
tion in advancing the welfare of 
readers. 

Through the columns of the 
Tribune the advertiser can address 
the men and women in every walk 
of life in the Chicago territory. With 
over 670,000 circulation in Chicago 
and suburbs alone, every day of the 
week, the Tribune reaches this mar- 
ket's largest and most responsive 
audience. 

Chicago retailers, on the basis of 
results, depend chiefly on Tribune 
advertising to help them sell hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of mer- 
chandise annually. They spend the 
greatest part of their advertising ap- 



propriations for Tribune advertising. 

The Tribune eitables the manu- 
facturer to describe his product in 
de:i^ii and to picture it ... in black 
and white and color ... so as to take 
full advantage of selling features. He 
can start and stop hb advertising in 
keeping with his needs. 

He risks no loss of public favor 
through inexpert or garbled presen- 
tations of hi* message. He talks to a 
friendly audience accustomed to 
frank solici tat ions . . , and in the habit 
of looking to the Tribune to get 
buying ideas. 

The C Flic AGO territerjf is 
celebrated as an active market in 
which many products were fint ad- 
^-ertised and from which they ex- 
panded to national prominence, C^se 
histories setting out the successful use 
of Tribune advertiiing by large and 
small manufacturers will be supplied 
on request. 

You can get at lower cost a greater 
share of the business out during the 
months ahead by making the news- 
paper the backbone of your adver- 
tising program. And in Chicago vou 
can take maximum advantage of sales 
opportunities by building your plans 
around the Tribune. Rates per 
100,000 circulation are among the 
lowest in the advertising business. 



in excess aj $25,000 



THI WOULD - f Cn.lATl»T HIWITA^Iih 



T&fa/ Sunday aKuhttan 
tn exeen a/ 1,000,000 



The Stor^ of the IB-Story "Stick" Told in Business Man's Language 



Let March winds be reminders of the breezes on Long 
Island Sound last July and August when Ranger, Mr, 
Harold S, Vanderbilt's Class J Sloop, successfully de- 
fended the America's Cup in four straight victories. 

Ranger's mast is an elliptical tube^ 165 feet in 
lengthy which stands 1 53 feet above deck. It weighs 
6170 pounds, and it is a single shell of riveted plates 
of strong Alloys of Alcoa Aluminum, This single stick 
transmits to the hull the tremendous wind forces on 
7500 square feet of sail. 

The weight of Ranger's mast was limited by rule. 
Alcoa Aluminum was used because it made the strong* 
est mast that could be built within the weight limit. 

Likewise, Alcoa Aluminum made a stiff er mast. Stiff- 
ness means straightness. Straightness makes sails 
''set" and "'fill" more perfectly. 

A iul1<cciWr pTial ol ibis itlu»(ranoia, wilhout adlvwrtli 

ALCOA • A 



Ranger won her cup races with a duplicate of the 
first mast made for her. Number one was finally de- 
stroyed in a storm which first broke the supporting 
riggingi and then had to whip the unsupported Alumi- 
num mast lor 8 hours before it broke. Yachtmg Mag- 
azine describes this performance as * 'miraculous/' 

ITS A LIFTABLE IDEA . , . Salient fact is that 
Mr. W. Starling Burgess and Mr. Olin Stephens, the 
designers, used Alcoa Aluminum not to save weight, 
but to get greatest strength for a given weight. 

Lift the idea for yourself. Think not of Alcoa Alumi* 
num only as light but as strong and light. 

And think of our orgajiization as fully prepared to 
kelp you take advantage of the latest develop- u^cco^ 
ments in Aluminum. Aluminum Company of 'r^^^j 
America, 2123 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

iitqi tfiKf^ will mvut ta you lor Ifaitiln^. tipon ra^uasl, 

LU M I N U M 



Are Camels Really different from 
other Cigarettes?' 



A aUESTION OF INTIREST 
TO iVERY SMOKER 



...When H. DALY, 34, 
rayon solesman, says: 
^' Yes, Camels are reolly dif- 
fereot/' millions of other 
smokers back him up. 
And that exploins why 
Camels are preferred by 
the largest, as well as the 
most enthusiastic, body 
of smokers ever known. 




A FRIEND DROPS IN to see Biirs model racing sloop. Daly passes the 
Camels and answers a t|UCstion about smoking: "That all-cigarett€s-are-alike 
talk doci^n t square with my experience. Steady smoking is the test that 
shows Camels in a class by themselves. They don't make my nerves 'edgy/" 





A KISS FROM MARITA ^Mr$. 
Daly J and Bill h off to his 
job in the city. The Dalys 
agree about Ciimels. Mrs* Daly 
sirnakeJ them tirHf soon no* 
tked a dirfFerence. "Now we 
(ind that Cam eh agree better 
with both of u^" she says. 




PEOPLE DO APPRtCIATE THE 

COSTLIER TOBACCOS 



iN CAMELS 



MAfilTA'S PLANNING a 

^ r .HI d J eed . " ' We e n j oy v n - 
ci:rtainin;j/'shesays."'I like 
plenty of Camels ai the 
table. Camels cheer up d^- 

|ge s 1 1 on . T h e y e v e n e h ee red 
up Bill's dispositioQ." 



ON WIIK-ENDS, Bill s . 
candid camera fan. On 
week days he "pounds 
the streets/' '*When my 
energy begins to fail, 
he Sin s, '*| get a quick I ^^/^j^y 
'lift* with a CameL" 



THEY A^E THE 

LARGEST-SELLING 



CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 



A matchless bk-nd of fintT, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic 



ONE SMOKER 
TELLS ANOTHER. 



. Camels agree with me'^ 



